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Memorabilia. 


E Assistant Librarian at Christ Church, | 
Oxford, while working on a new cata- | 
| 
| 





logue, has made an odd discovery. Thirty- 
four rare books and pamphlets of LEliza- 
bethan and Caroline date vanished from the | 
library about 1845, and these he has now | 
traced as appearing in the library of H. F. | 
Lyte, the author of the hymn ‘ Abide with | 
Me,’ and sold after his death in 1849. This | 
wholesale conveyance of books is a painful | 
revelation, and the stranger because Lyte was | 
not a Christ Church man. Books—particu- 
larly books of a valuable sort—should not be | 
subject to the relaxed morality which makes | 
umbrellas disappear on a wet night. Charles | 
Lamb had to remonstrate with Coleridge for | 
carrying off books which he himself had bor- | 
rowed, but Coleridge was hopelessly vague 
about many things. Johnson, according to 
Hawkins, had in his library at the time of 
his decease, ‘‘ a very old and curious edition 
of the works of Politian, which appeared 
to belong to Pembroke College, Oxford.” | 
Hawkins suggests that Johnson had kept it | 
and used it since 1734, and that ‘‘ few who 
lent him books ever saw them again.’’ Bos- 
well repudiates this insinuation and pleads 
inadvertence. 

The conveyance of books may happen thus. 


What is given, says Johnson, is seldoin read. | 


The maxim applies also to what is borrowed. 
It is looked over but not read at the time; 
it is put by; it can wait. 
the shelves unnoticed, and when the borrower 
does chance on it, it has been there so long 
that he is ashamed to return it. Further, 
he may argue that, as the owner has not 


does not want it. : 
also be reduced when a book-lover acquires 
books borrowed by somebody else. We knew 


of one case at Cambridge in which a friend of | ticultural 


| be over-rated, but 


' hiked himself and bulld 


a mi He satisfied himself as to 
its identity, and stole the book back in the 
absence of the thief. So the Professor re- 
covered his volume. But it would have been 
awkward if the benevolent thief had been dis- 


covered in action. He was too clever for 
that. 


A CENTENARY that should interest lovers 

of the countryside and of vigorous Eng- 
lish, is that of William Cobbett, who died 
on June 18, 1835. With his pugnacity, his 
eternal grumbling and his downright way of 
speaking and writing, he was a quick-witted 
John Bull, with unusual powers of exposi- 
tion. He presented, always with vigour, the 
views of a class of Englishmen who had se- 


| cured previously no such advocate. Heine, 


in his ‘ English Fragments,’ noted ‘‘ the 
scolding red face and the Radical laugh ”’ 
at the Crown and Anchor tavern. Tall and 
portly, with little grey eyes and a broad fore- 
head, conspicuous in the scarlet waistcoat of 
a gentleman-farmer, Cobbett went about 
the country and produced his inimitable 
“Rural Rides,’ which his lively curiosity 
raises beyond the limited interests of a farm- 
ing book. He could occasionally admire wild 
flowers or give a little lecture on a place- 
name. 

Hazlitt, who has made a fine portrait of 
him in ‘The Spirit of the Age,’ calls him 
‘not only unquestionably the most powerful 
political writer of the day, but one of the 
best writers in the language.”’ He wielded 
no fine pen, ‘‘but a great mutton-fist.”’ 
Much of his success in politics was due to 
the fact that he was so sure of his know- 
ledge, so little aware of his limitations. He 
s and had a gusto 
nothing could defeat. He was a deep lover 
of England, regretting, when he was in 
America, the wild wood-notes of his native 
land. But his strenuous advocacy did much 


; | to bring from America a good thing, the 
Then it stays on | 


Acacia-tree. Its merits as timber proved to 
its flowering beauty 
throughout England has long been a familiar 


| delight. 
asked for its return, he has forgotten it and | 


The sense of guilt may | 


Low Countries have long been famous 

for the cultivation of flowers. An off-print 

of ‘The Voorhelms of Haarlem,’ by Mr. W. 
Roberts, from the Journal of the Royal Hor- 
Society, gives an _ interesting 


ours lost a book belonging to a Professor and | account with little-known details of a lead- 
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ing family of bulb-growers and exporters. 
The founder of the firm reached Haarlem in 
time for the Tulipomania of 1636-7. His 
son Pieter is credited with the introduction 
of the double Hyacinth. A Treatise on that 
flower was translated into English and pub- 
lished in 1753, including the research of the 
grandson, George. Mr. Roberts notes that 
no Dutch edition was printed and that this 
is the first book on the Hyacinth. George’s 
daughter added a name to the firm. As a 
letter-invoice reproduced in facsimile shows, 
they sent a number of tulips to Dr. John 
Carr, a scholar whose spirited translation of 
Lucian is familiar to us. Scotland was also 
interested in the Haarlem bulbs. In this 
special corner of print, Mr. Roberts has col- 
lected and made discoveries engaging to those 
who have a ‘‘ Dutch love for tulips.” 


THE True Temperance Committee has just 

published the second edition of a little 
monograph on ‘ The Problem of the Intoxi- 
cated Motor-Driver,’ 2d. The legal posi- 
tion is explained. The law’s definitions 
were unsatisfactory, owing to their vague- 
ness, and the Committee, in the first edition 
of the monograph, made criticisms which re- 
sulted in an improved wording in the Road 
Traffic Act of 1930. This Act now speaks of 
the motor-driver as ‘‘ under the influence of 
drink or a drug to such an extent as to be 
incapable of having proper control of the 
vehicle.”” This is much more like a sensible 
definition and should apply, it is suggested, 
to those suffering from nervous disease and 
guilty of driving which leads to deplorable 
accidents. Persons thus disqualified are a 
danger to the public and have no more right 
to drive than those suffering from the effects 
of alcohol. The majority of cases, it is re- 
marked, are due to spirit drinking, and per- 
sons with old brain injuries are specially 
vulnerable. The amount of alcohol necessary 
to produce lack of muscular control varies, 
of course. He who is, to quote Scott’s early 
case at the bar, not ebrius but ebriosus, a 
seasoned toper, can drink enough to stagger 
the average man and retain control of his 
own movements. A serious difficulty is that 
the medical examination of an accused per- 
son is usually made some while after his 
arrest, when he may have recovered, if not 
grossly intoxicated. The Committee suggest 
that supplementary biochemical tests would 
be fairer as evidence. The whole inquiry is 
of great importance to the public. In the 


midst of life we walk among motor-cars. 








Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


HICKS’ GRAVE AT KABUL. 


HIS grave was seen by various European 

travellers between about 1831 and 1881, 
but now seems to have disappeared. It js 
evidently Hicks’ grave that Mr. Miles Irving 
referred to in his ‘ List of Inscriptions on 
Christian Tombs . . . in the Punjab. ., 
Kashmir and Afghanistan’ (Lahore, 1910, 
p. 1), when he wrote: ‘‘ a tomb of an Eng. 
lishman, who died in the latter half of the 
seventeenth century, was said to exist at 
Kabul, but no trace of it could be found 
by the Mission of 1905.’ 

Reference was made to it by Mr. C. Grey, 
of Lahore, in his ‘ European Adventurers of 
Northern India, 1785 to 1849’ (Lahore, 1929, 
pp. 190-192), where the account of Masson 
is quoted and those of Havelock, Atkinson, 
Barr, Vigne (there called ‘‘ De Vigne ’’) and 
Mackinnon are mentioned. Mr. Grey states 
that ‘‘ none of them agrees, either with Mas- 
son or with each other, as to Christian 
names’’: he is inclined to identify Hicks 
with a William Hicks, ‘‘a person of ‘ des- 
perate fortunes,’ who served the rival Cour- 
teen Company at Gujrat in the year 1662. 
Soon after, this man disappeared into Ben- 
gal, and was reported dead, which may have 
been merely a ruse to enable him to escape 
his creditors. Mahabat Khan, Governor of 
Kabul in 1666, had formerly been Governor 
of Gujrat, and possibly having there known 
Hicks, had given him shelter and employ- 
ment.’’ No reference is quoted by Mr. Grey 
to this William Hicks: possibly the account 
is taken from one of the printed volumes of 
the Factory Records. 

The several versions are set out below: 
the last of them, Gerard’s, was not known 
to Mr. Grey. In a letter to the Calcutta 
Statesman, 18 Dec., 1930, I drew attention 

Sir M. G. Gerard’s account as being a 
later record than any of the grave’s exist- 
ence. In a reply, printed on 11 Jan., 1931, 
Mr. Grey tee § (a) that Gerard is wrong 
in saying that the grave is mentioned in 
Lady Sale’s Journal; (b) that he had person- 
ally satisfied himself that the stone was 
not now in the Lahore Museum, whither 
Gerard said he believed it had been sent; 
and (c) that other officers had unsuccessfully 
searched for the stone whilst at Kabul dur- 
ing the Second Afghan War. It should be 
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noted, however that Gerard only purports to | 
ive the inscription from memory, and his | 

allusion to Lady Sale’s Journal may also | 

be a lapse of memory: he may have read of 

the grave instead in the pages of Masson, 

Vigne, Barr, Mackinnon, Havelock or Atkin- 
n 


son. 

Other references to. this tomb probably 
exist, particularly amongst the rather copious 
literature of the First Afghan War, and are 
asked for — as well as any clue to the iden- 
tity of Hicks. 


‘ Narrative of Various Journeys in Baloch 
istan, Afghanistan and the Panjab 


’ 


by Charles Masson. London, Bentley, 3 
vols., 1842. Vol. ii., pp. 276-7. 
to Englishmen the most interesting 


grave-stone to be found about Kabal, is one 
commemorative of a countryman, and which 
bears a simple epitaph and record, in large 
legible Roman characters. The monument is 
small, and of marble, not of the very frequent | 
description of upright head stone, but of 
another form, which is also common, and 
which imitates the form of the raised sod over 
the grave. It is to be seen close to the ziarat, 
or shrine of Shad Shehid, in the burial ground | 
east of the gate of the same name, and within 
some two hundred yards of it. It is rather 
confusedly engraved around the sides of the 
stone, but runs as follows :— 

HERE LYES THE BODY OF JOSEPH HICKS THE SON 

OF THOMAS HICKS AND ELDITH WHO DEPARTED 

THIS LYFE THE ELEVENTH OF OCTOBER 1666. 
ib He [an old gravedigger] informed me 
that the monument commemorated an officer 
of artillery, who stood so high in the estimation 
of the governor, that they were buried close 
to each other on a contiguous mound. . . He 
assured me that the monument placed over the 
Feringhi (European), or of Mr. Hicks, had been 
‘removed, before his memory, from its ccrrect 
locality, and placed over the grave of a 
Mahomedan. On a tappa, or mound, some 
distance to the south, is another monument 
of the same form, but of larger dimensions, 
which is also believed to rest on the grave of 
a Feringhi. The inference is here drawn from 
the direction of the stone, which is from east 
to west, no epitaph being present to render the 
fact certain. 


[Nore.—Masson’s chronology is, perhaps 
purposely, vague, but he appears to have 
visited Kabul about 1831]. 


‘A Personal Narrative of a Visit to 
Ghuzni, Kabul and Afghanistan... ,’ by 
G. T. Vigne. London, Whittaker, 1840, 
pp. 209-10. 





At a burial-ground, opposite the Peshawur 
Gate of Kabul, is a tombstone, on which is cut 
in English letters, the name of —— Hicks, the 
son of William and Elizabeth Hicks. By its 
date, if I mistake not, he must have lived a 


hundred and fifty years ago. I could never 
learn anything of his history. 


[Note: Vigne was at Kabul in the summer 
of 1836]. 


‘Journal of a March from Delhi to 
Peshawar,’ by Lieut. Wm. Barr, Bengal 
a Artillery, London, Madden, 1844, 
p. ; 


Opposite to the Bala Hissar, but outside the 
walls of the fort, is a small mosque, of no great 
antiquity. Sheltered by a few trees, and close 
to it, lies a small tombstone (evidently removed 
from its original situation), which bears an 
inscription purporting to cover the remains of 
“‘John Hicks, son of John and Edith Hicks, 
who departed this lyfe in 1666,” or to that 
effect; the words being carved in plain letters, 
and carried round the slab without any atten- 
tion being paid to their division into syllables. 


‘ Military Service and Adventures in the 
Far East,’ by Capt. D. H. Mackinnon, late 
of the 16th Lancers. 2nd edn., 2 vols. Lon- 
don, Ollivier, 1849. Vol. i., p. 188. 


In a burying ground, near the Bala Hissar, 
was found a tomb, with an English inscription, 
to the memory of one John Hicks, who died 
A.D. 1666. This monument formed a plentiful 
subject for conjecture as to who this individual 
could have been. The Afghan tradition 
was, that two Europeans had arrived with a 
Persian caravan in Caubul, and had entered 
the service of the Shah of Afghanistan, and 
that this monument had been carved and built 
by the survivor.* [*Footnote by Mackinnon: 
“He must have been a stonemason, for it was 
beautifully carved.”] But what brought these 
adventurers into Afghanistan is likely to 
remain a matter of some ambiguity at this 
distance of time, especially as the biographer 
of John Hicks contented himself with inscrib- 
ing the date of his death and the Christian 
names of the deceased’s parents, leaving the 
object and success of his travels a mystery to 
puzzle and embarrass posterity. 


‘ Narrative of the War in Affghanistan, 
by Capt. Henry Havelock, 13th Regt. Light 


Infantry. 2nd edn., 2 vols. Vol. ii., 
pp. 145-6. 
Here I may mention the unexplained 


existence of a small tombstone near the Lahore 
gate, purporting to mark the spot where repose 
the remains of one Thomas Hicks, and bearing 
date 1666. Who was Thomas Hicks?* [Foot- 
note by Havelock; “ See Appendix ”: but there 
is no mention of this tomb in any of the 
appendices]. No one in our Army could satis- 
factorily answer the question. The legend 
looks like the dictation of an illiterate English 
comrade, or relative, to an Affghan artist. 


‘The Expedition into Affghanistan,’ by 
James Atkinson; Superintending Surgeon, 
Bengal Establishment. London, Allen, 1842, 
pp. 287-8. 
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A little white marble grave-stone, of | 
Mahomedan form and construction, situated in | 
the burying-ground of a mosque, a few hundred 
yards from the Peshawar gate, on the east side 
of the Balla Hissar, occasioned a good deal of | 
amusing speculation in camp. The inscription, | 
which runs round the stone, is as follows: | 
“‘Here lyeth the body of Thomas Hicks, the | 
son of Thomas Hicks and Judith his wife, who | 
departed this life the eleventh of October, 
1666.” The stone, which is an oblong square, | 
about a foot in length, eighteen inches high, 
with a broad moulding at the bottom, lies 
loosely upon the ground. I have been to the 
spot frequently, and when I last saw it, it had 
been removed to a considerable distance from 
its former position. I was told by a resident 
Armenian that he had seen it, some time before, 
in a different part of the burying-ground. The 
original site, therefore, cannot well be ascer- 
tained, nor, indeed, where this portable 
monument might have been brought from. 
From the manner of the inscription, however, 
eee seem that Thomas Hicks was a 
child. : 


‘Leaves from the Diaries of a Soldier and 
Sportsman during Twenty Years’ Service in 
India, Afghanistan,’ by General Sir Mon- | 
tagu Gilbert Gerard. London, 1903. 


In a kabristan, or Mohammedan _burial- 
ground, just outside the Bala Hissar gate, we | 
found a curious monument, to which our atten- 
tion was directed by a mention in Lady Sale’s 
journal. This is a small square-shaped marble 
pillar, about a foot wide at the base and a 
couple of feet high, terminating in a _ blunt 
point. Quoting from memory, the inscription 
upon it, beautifully cut, runs :— 

Here lies John Hicks 
The son of —— and Margaret his wife 
Who departed this life 

On the 17th March 1642. 

“e I believe that this stone, which was 
removed as it had been recently overthrown 
and somewhat injured, is now in the Lahore 
Museum. 


Synopsis or Discrepant NAMEs. 














Author Deceased Father Mother 

Masson Joseph Thomas’ Eldith 

Vigne William Elizabeth 

Barr John John Edith 

Mackinnon John 

Havelock Thomas 

Atkinson Thomas John Judith 

Gerard John Margaret 
H. Buttock, 

Major. 





LONDON SLANG AT THE BEGINNING 


OF THE XVIII CENTURY. 
(See ante pp. 416, 439). 
MONEY. The following slang terms for 


| and eight *Jacks4 or 


| Tooting, 4.128, and 





money and coins have been noted in Ward’s 
writings: *Smelts and *Megs, 1.226, Mum- 
per’s Brass, 6.42, *Cole, 12.11, *Rino, 13.7; 
a *Tester, 2.235, 
Copper-John’s, 12.4, a *Sice, sixpence, 
14.1.46; and *Yellow-Boys, 12.4, and Jaco. 
busses, 12.15, for guineas. 

Bribes and tips were called either *Gar- 
nish, 1.83, or Sweetning, 1.112; while the 
process of bribing is expressed in the phrases 
*Grease a Palm, 1.370, or drops him half-a- 
Crown, 7.164. 

MISCELLANEOUS NOUNS. A fair 
number of the slang words found in Ward’s 
works do not fall into any definite classes 
and are, therefore, collected together here. 
A bedroom was called a Snoaring Kennel, 
1.49; a privy was *Bog-house, 1.49, and 
*Jakes, 18.27; and excrement was *Sur. 
reverence, 11.92. Guns were termed Kill- 
Devils, 1.88, a sword, Ripp, 12.3, and a blow, 
Wherret, 4.10. Impudence was - styled 
Bounce, talk, Padding, 1.112, a quarrel, 
Rattle, 3.5, chatter was *Tittle-Tattles, 1.253, 
or *Prittle Prattle, 4.176, wind music was 
violin music, Diddle- 
Diddle, 1.260. Food was *Belly-Timber, 12.6, 
and various articles of food were Bullocks, 
Pettitoes (trotters ?), Nappers, Nulls (sheeps’ 
heads), Grunters, *Muns (pigs’ faces and 
the like), 1.373, and Bonniclabber, butter- 
milk, 2.382. Other slang nouns noted are: 
*Elbow-Greese, energy, 15.ii.24, — slip-slop, 
kissing, 1.333, Flirt, jest, 2.363, Parchment 
Dabs, writs, 2.57, Rat-Castle, prison, 13.9, 


| Razorridge, shaving, 1.408, Fag-End, part 
/ near the end, 4.137, swog, sway (n) 4.219, 


Juggle, duping trick, 7.33, *Tag Rag and 
Bobtail, rabble, 4.213, Muckender,*” swab,’ 
1.259, *Nabs, 1.10, and Mounteers, 3.3, hats, 
Rats-tails, pigtails, 21.28; Nicknacks, 2.132, 
and Jimeracks,48 curiosities. An object 
whose name had been forgotten was styled 
a Thingum’S, 4.253, or *what-ye-call-’em, 
16.33. A few personifications which are 
somewhat colloquial may perhaps be in- 
cluded in this section: The Old Gentleman, 


1.25, for ‘“‘Time’’; and her Mope-Ey’d 





44 Grose, JACK, farthing. 

45 Grose, GARNISH, An _ entrance fee 
demanded by old prisoners of one just com- 
mited to Gaol. Used in this sense in The 
London Spy. 

46 Grose, TO BOUNCE, to brag, to tell an 
improbable story. 

47 Grose, MUCKINDER, child’s handker- 
chief. 

48 Grose GIMCRACK, a spruce wench. 

49 Grose, THINGU MBOB. 
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Ladyship, 1.272, or the Old Harradan, 13.51, 
for ‘** Fortune.’’ 


ADJECTIVES. The major part of the 
slang adjectives in Ward’s vocabulary are 
abusive, either of a person’s appearance or 
of his mentality. Thus, men or women are 
described in the one case as Lousie-Look’d, 
1.240, Smug-faced, 1.319, Dub-snouted, 2.238, 
goggle-eyed, 4.176, baker-leqged,® or tut- 
mouthed (dumb?), 7.27, *two-handed, 
brawny-buttock Jades, 7.70; or they might be 
referred to as Maggot-Brain’d, 1.125, Clod- 
skul’d, 1.241, Loobily, 2.64, Sap-head5! Sot, 
4.11, or Doodle, 11.67. Other slang uses of 
adjectives are: case-harden’d, 1.9, *Peery 
(suspicious-looking), 1.263, Nitty, lousy, 
1.281, Swanking, 2.142, smug52, 2.133, snotty, 
4.10, *Cock-sure, certain, 10.15, Jobber- 
nolling, nodding (?), 14.11.23, *topping, 
fine, 3.5, *thumping, great, 4.265, *pat, appo- 
site, 18.57, Perdu, hidden, 2.104. A few 
phrases should be added to this group, 
namely: *Hugger-Mugger, secretly, 7.35, 
Mutton Fists, huge hands, 15.iii.8, within 
an *Ambs-Ace, very near, 1.275, and upon 
the *Tittup, galloping, 1.145. 


VERBS. As has been pointed out previ- 
ously, it is characteristic of the superficial 
nature of Ward’s acquaintance with thieves’ 
Cant that he has only a very few words 
which belong to ‘‘ Highwayman’s French.” 
Even when we consider Slang in a more gen- 
eral sense, it will be found that Ward uses 
only a very few verbs in highly colloquial 
meanings: the majority of his slang terms 
are nouns. The following list comprises al] 
the general verbs which he uses with a slang 
significance : to pig in,4 share quarters, 4.13, 
*knock off, cease, 11.109, mumbled, chewed, 
1.173, tiffle up, dress up, 2 Pref. *swop, ex- 
change, 1.338, dops down his Noddle, ducks 
his head, 4.104, *to Tick, have credit, 15.i.5, 
huckles, chatters, 4.24, and Brim, 4.116. 

He also occasionally employs a slang verbal 
phrase, but they are very few: Stand the 
Bears, suffer, 1.409, make a Loose, escape, 
2.165, open his Pipes, sing, 2.225, pass a 
Sham-Saint,55 2.303, *sav’d his Bacon, 
escape, 18.13, *paid our Shots, settled our 





50 Grose, BAKER-KNEE’D, One who knees 
knock together in walking as if kneading 
dough. 

5l Grose, SAPPY, foolish. 

62 Grose, SMUG, neat and spruce. 

83 Grose, JOBBERNOLE, the head. 

54 Grose has: to pig together. 

55 cf. Grose, Cut a sham, deceive. 

56 Grose, NOOZED, married. 





_ 18.42, and ty’d the Nooze, married, 

SHORTENINGS. The contemporary 
fashion of shortening words, which was satir- 
ised by Addison, is responsible for such forms. 
in Ward’s works as the following: *MOB, 
1.252 (following upon *Mobility, 1.251), 


CITS, citidens, 1.302, *NON-CON, Non- 
conformist, 2.303, and Non-com-Schools, 
15.140; MUMP, mumper, 2.228, Skip, 


skipper, 14.ii.23; *Blab, blabber, 7.121, *Bub, 
bubble (i.e., liquor), 14.1.46; strum, strum- 
pet, 10.ii11.15; *FIZES, physiognomies, 13.6; 
REP, reputation, 14.11.13; and QUAL, 
Quality (i.e., gentry), 14.ii.48. 

BJACULATIONS. The pages of Ward’s 
works are enlivened by an array of queerly- 
sounding ejaculations which come, perhaps, 
within the scope of this paper. Most of 
these devolve upon some variation of 
‘*God’s,’’ such as Ads, Cats, Uds, Cuds. 
The variants which have been noted are: 
Ads-heart, 1.106, Ads-bleed, 1.257, Adshearti- 
wounds, 1.265, Ads-flesh, 2.38, Cats nouns, 
1.290, Udslidikins, 7.21, Udsbobbs, 7.42, Uds 
Niggers Noggers, 7.43, Uds wountlikins 
(“‘quoth the Country Kinsman’’) 7.78, 
Uds-bodkins, 7.110, Cuds-bobs, 7.117; and the 
shortenings: Wounds, 1.118, Bloody-Wounds, 
2.104, Nouns, 5.209. Other ejaculations 
which have been noted as of interest are: 
I fack, 1.370, I’fackins, 7.26, ifecks, 7.58, 
Zooks, 5.203; and the very modern-sounding 
Sure as a Gun, 14.i.11. 

The above paragraphs contain the whole 
of the words and phrases which seem to the 
present writer to be used in Slang meanings 
by Ward. He makes use of a large number 
of general slang words, but his knowledge 
of Cant is very limited. It seems probable, 
therefore, that there was no great use of Cant 
by the general populace in Ward’s time; 
and, if his writings may be taken as typical 
of the vulgar colloquial language of the 
period, it appears likely that such speech 
was very similar to that which now passes 
in pot-house conversations. Just as in a pre- 
sent-day public-houses one may frequently 
hear references to snitches (noses), kissers 
(mouths), skirts (women), fences (receivers) ; 
and to such operations as doing a bunk 
(escaping), chucking a dummy (fainting) or 
pulling a blind (covering traces); but yet 
seldom hear anything of a more technical 
Cant language, so Ward’s colloquialism con- 
sists chiefly in the frequent use of a limited 
number of general slang words. He occasion- 


ally uses a few terms from the vocabulary of 
Cant; he employs a fair range of shorten- 
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ings in the contemporary fashion; and has 
a wide vocabulary of general slang terms, 
many of which he uses only infrequently. 
But he uses no such varieties of speech as 
““rhyming’’ or ‘‘ back-slang,’’ and, even 
when his subject calls for it, makes no use 
of the extensive vocabulary of Cant. 


W. MATTHEWS, M.A., PH.D. 


EATS AND THE AENEID. — Sidney 
Colvin, in his book on Keats in the 
“English Men of Letters’’ series, tells us 
that at school Keats won easily all the litera- 
ture prizes, ‘“‘ and in addition to his proper 
work, imposed on himself such voluntary 
tasks as the translation of the whole Aeneid 
in prose.’’ It seems to be taken for granted 
that he actually did finish this task, a state- 
ment which I venture to doubt. The Aeneid, 
according to my reckoning, contains no 
fewer than 9,893 lines. It is odd that a trans- 
lation which would occupy so many pages 
has entirely disappeared. No trace of it, so 
far as I know, remains. Virgil’s language 
is decidedly difficult for a schoolboy, if not 
for an adult. I notice that even Professors 





of Latin change their views in the course of | L 
ng | 17, 1803; captain, Apr. 28, 1804; and major, 


years on the rendering of some passages. 
Had Keats the requisite scholarship for his 
task? I doubt if there is any clear, direct 
debt to the Aeneid in his poetry. On the 


other hand, he seems to me to miss Virgilian | 


touches in his Notes on ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 
Book iv., ll. 268-72, reads: 
Not that fair field 
Of Enna where Proserpin gathering flowers, 
Herself a fairer flower, by goomy Dis 
Was gathered which cost Ceres all that pain 
To seek her through the world. 


Keats’s note is as follows: 


There are two specimens of a very extra- 
ordinary beauty in the Paradise Lost; they are 
of a nature as far as I have read, unexampled 
elsewhere—they are entirely distinct from the 
brief pathos of Dante—and they are not to be 
found even in Shakespeare—these are according 
to the great prerogative of poetry better 
described in themselves than by a volume. The 
one is in the folflowing] “ which cost Ceres all 
that pain ”’—the other is that ending “ Nor 
could the Muse defend her son ”—they appear 
exclusively Miltonic without the shadow of 
another mind ancient or Modern. 


The second passage, as Buxton Forman 
notes in his edition of Keats, 1901, is from 
Book vii., ll. 32-8, and ‘‘ entirely underlined 
in Keats’s copy; but there is no further note 
upon it than that in Book iv. given above.” 

Is not ‘‘ which cost Ceres all that pain” 
a reproduction of the ille which Virgil uses 








So effectively? 1 think the second quotation 
may also owe something to the Aeneid, 
Panthus was a priest of Apollo, but that 
could not save him, Aen. II. 429, 
nec te tua plurima, Panthu, 
—«-~% pietas, neque Apollinis infula 
exit. 

Again, Iapis was ‘‘ beloved of Apollo be- 
yond other men,”’ Aen. xii. 391, but, when 
he plies his healing trade, 16, 405, 

Nulla viam Fortuna regit, nihil auctor 
Apollo subvenit. 

No patron Apollo, as the God of healing 
lends his aid. 

At the moment I do not recall the actual 
authority on which Colvin’s sbatement is 
based. Another poet, William Morris, 
translated the Aeneid, but his version did 
not appear till he was past forty. 


W. Hz. J. 


JOHN MABERLY, M.P. — As an illustra. 
“tion of the public spirit of this very 
interesting and adventurous Londoner, | 
may note that he was a member of the London 
and Westminster Light Volunteers, to which 
he was elected Aug. 23, 1797. He was a 

pointed cornet Dec. 11, 1800; lieutenant, Feb. 


Dec, 24, 1814. It is very difficult to piece 
Maberly’s highly variegated career together. 


J. M. Buttocu. 


CURE FOR RHEUMATISM.—Recently, 

when staying in Montgomeryshire, I 
came across two stakes in a kitchen-garden 
which marked the position of a_ bottle of 
whisky in which shredded horse-radish had 
been placed. This was buried in the ground 
for nine days, after which the concoction was 
taken, three spoonfuls daily, as a cure for 
rheumatism. The old gardener regarded 
it as an infallible remedy and quoted two 
instances of cures effected thereby. Another 
villager, who possibly did not suffer from 
rheumatism, said he would have preferred 
the whisky plain! 

P. D. M. 


UNMOW FLITCH.—This annual gift to 
peaceful married couples, according to 
Brewer, was first established and endowed by 
a noblewoman named Juga in a.p. 1111, and 
restored, after some desuetude, by Robert de 
Fitzwalter, in a.p. 1244. Much readable and 
historic detail was printed in ‘N. & Q.’ 4th 
Series on the subject. 
I have just encountered what appears to be 
the first engraved picture of this amusing 
mock-trial, dated 1752. The print is entitled: 





JUN! 
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“An exact perspective of Dunmow, Essex, 
with a representation of the ceremony, 20th 
June 1751, when Thomas Shakeshast and 
Ann, his wife, did actually receive a gammon 
of bacon. Engraved by C. Mosley after D. 
Ogborne.’’ Oblong folio. 

Wm. JaGgcarRD. 


SHAKESPEARE* EMENDATION. — 
May I beg the service of ‘ N. and Q.’ to 
record the following emendation, and to ask 
those who are interested either to confirm 
or confute it? My quarry is that old crux 
in ‘ Hamlet,’ i. iv., namely: 
the dram of eale 
Doth all the noble substance of a doubt 
To his own scandal, 


which I am convinced was originally written | 


thus : 
the strain of evil 

Doth all their nobler substance often flout, 

To its own scandal. 

To me this reads like true Shakespeare, 
and the recovery of his own text. 
changes made fit into their places as there 
for them, to restore a sentence which is typi- 
cally Shakespearean. 

A. H. Hueues. 

(The practice of modern emendation of Shake- 
speare is now limited by scholars to words 
which ae to be likely corruptions of the 
text, such corruptions being suggested by what 
we know of Shakespeare’s own hand, or variants 
in the Quartos and Folios.] 





The | 





OY DNEY (N.S.W.) EPITAPHS. — On a 
gravestone in the Old Sandhills cemetery 
at Sydney, New South Wales: 


Sacred to the Memory of 
Wiis T. . . . Esqr. 
Who departed this Life, Jan. 3, 1845, aged 
years. 
He arrived in this Colony a.p. 1790. Deeply 
regretted by a numerous circle of friends and 
relations. 


Copied in 1895 with others now lost. 


On another tombstone in St. Stephen’s 
Church graveyard, Sydney, New South 
Wales : 

Sacred 


to the Memory of 
ARCHIBALD BoLam, 
who died 25th December, 1862, 
aged 67 years. 

This modest stone, what few vain marbles can 
May truly say, ‘‘Here lies an honest man.” 
A.B. 70793 1862 

[Archibald Bolam was transported for life 
for the murder of Joseph Millie, of the Sav- 
ings Bank, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 6 Dec., 1838. 
He presented the sundial in the Botanical 
Gardens, Sydney ]. 

J. W. Fawcett. 

Satley, Co. Durham. 


T*, HUNDER-STORM LORE.—An old coun- 
try rhyme contains the following warn- 


ing when caught in a thunder-storm : 


UDDLEIA.—I have been asked so often | 


for the origin of this word, that it may 
be worth while to publish it, especially as 
it did not get into the Oxford Dictionary 
under ‘‘B”’ in 1900. More than one word 
“buddle ’’ is recorded, and as it is, or was, 
a country name for the Corn Marigold, it 
might have been applied to the orange form 
of Buddleia, whieh was one of the first to 
be cultivated in this country. 
however, is 


The word, | 
taken from a person, Adam | 


Buddle, a Cambridge man and an Essex rec- | 
tor, who left an English Flora in manuscript, | 


and died in 1715. 
V. R. 


x [8 A PICKWICKIAN SENSE.” — In 
Catalogue 191 of Mr. Bernard Halliday, 
Leicester, I notice the following item: 
Kingsley, (Charles), A.L.S., 8pp. 8vo., 
Eversley, March 25, 1851, to ‘ My dear Lud- 
low’; in this letter Kingsley makes use of 
the term ‘‘in a Pickwickian sense,’’ this being 
the earliest known use of the phrase; the 
Oxford English Dictionary cites 1865 as the 
earliest use. 


W. W. Gtrtt. 





Beware of an oak, 

It draws the stroke. 

Take care of the ash, 

It courts the crash. 

Creep under the thorn, 

It will save you from harm. 

Thiselton Dyer’s ‘ English Folk-Lore ’ says 
that an opinion prevails in many quarters 
that an elder tree is safe from the effects of 
lightning. A quotation is given from the 
Stamford Mercury, July 19, 1861, which runs 
thus : 

This notion, whether true or not, received 
confirmation a few days ago, when the electric 
fluid struck a thornbud in which an elder tree 
had grown up, and became intermixed; but 
which escaped perfectly unscathed, though the 
thorn was completely destroyed. 


Sir Thomas Browne mentions the bay as 
serge a the property of protecting from 
the mischief of lightning and thunder — a 
property common to the fig-tree, the eagle and 
the skin of a seal. He, however, reminds his 
readers that Vicomercatus produced the re- 
cord of a bay tree being blasted by lightning 
in Italy. 

H. AsKEw. 

Spennymoor. 
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Readers’ Queries. 








The London and Westminster Light 
Horse (1779-1829) had a barracks in Gray’s 
Inn Lane, between 1795 and 1829. The build- 
ings were divided by the Welsh Charity, 
which was partly the owner, while another 
part of the lease was held from Lord Cal- 
thorpe. Where was this barracks? The 
establishment is represented by a coloured 
front elevation and a ground plan in Collyer 
and Pocock’s ‘ Historical Record of the 
Corps’ (1843). When the barracks were 
abandoned, part of the building was sold to 
Dawson, the head groom of the corps, which, 
by the way, had had till 1821, when the lease 
fell in, a magazine and shooting ground at 
Bagnigge Wells. When the corps was re- 


duced, the records were deposited by Colonel | 
Bosanquet in South Sea House, and it was | 


there apparently that Collyer and Pocock 
consulted these. Where are the records to- 
day? The standards presented by the City 
of London to the Corps for its work in the | 
Gordon Riots were deposited in 1829 in the | 
Tower. Are they still there? | 

J. M. Buttocn. | 


IR THOMAS MORE.—Has he still des- 
cendants in the male line? It seems | 
likely, for of the Barnborough family there | 
were many younger sons. (Cf. Hunter’s | 
* South Yorks,’ vol. i.). In 1882 Col. Moore, 
of Frampton Hall, Boston, wrote that he 
had found Mores or Moores then living in 
America, descended from Thomas, grandson | 
of the Chancellor. In 1897 he wrote that his 
own forefathers a century before had used | 
Sir Thomas’ arms with the unnamed quar- | 
tering, by male descent from Edward More | 
or Moore, Vicar of Ower, Ches. (ob. 1755), | 
son of John More (ob. 1705), son of John 
More (ob. 1649), who was son of Thomas 
More of Barnborough, great-great-grandson 
of Sir Thomas. Foster, however, in his 
Yorks. W. R. Pedigrees, seems to imply a 
doubt, and the two Johns have not been satis- 
factorily located, though Col. Moore’s rela- 
tives not unnaturally hold to his view and 
use the same arms, 

Sir Thomas had two uncles, Christopher 
and Rowland More, and as there were many 
Christophers and Johns in my family, and 
I had a forefather John Moore, who died 
in 1705, leaving his “‘ sillver seale”’ to his 
grandson of the same name, and sealing his 





| will with it (apparently a chevron between 
| three moorcocks), we thought it possible that 
- | he might have come of the same stock, but 
BARRACKS IN GRAY’S INN ROAD.— | 


I was mistaken, and the moorcocks turned out 
to be pickaxes. 
C. Moor, p.p. 


EN JONSON AND TAYLOR, THE 

' WATER-POET. — Chetwood, in his 
‘Memoirs of . . Ben Jonson’ (Dublin, 
1756) has the following lines, said to have 
been addressed by Taylor, the Water-Poet, to 
Jonson, ‘‘ the first time Taylor got him in 
his boat,’’ with Ben’s reply: 

TAYLOR : 
I am told, by my Boy, thou art Jonson the 
Poet; 
If true, an Epigram, quickly, to shew it; 


I tell thee I’m Taylor that plies near the 
Strand, 


A poet by Water, as thou art by Land. 


Ben’s Answer, without Hesitation. 


A Poet by Water can never be fired; 
By the Juice of the Grape the Muse is 
_ inspired ; 
Yet thy aiming at Wit deserveth some Praise; 
But Water ne’er nourish’d the Laurel or 
Bays. 
Slips from Parnassus. 


Is there any other authority for these 
lines? Is there such a book as ‘ Slips from 


| Parnassus ’ ? 


B. H. N. 


“A UDEO QUID AUDEO” MOTTO.— 

Rarely is a motto unable to be found in 
the books on mottoes, and seldom does the 
motto looked for belong to only one family. 
Yet here is a motto that appears in no ordin- 
ary list under even a single name, and it is 
not a modern thing. 

It may have got corrupted in course of 
time, for its present form is insipid—if 
“quid ’’ should read ‘‘ quod.’ 

Therefore it may originally have been: 
Audeo quicquid audeo. (‘‘Whate’er I dare, 
I dare indeed.’’) Or still more of a kick in it 
would be: Audeo? Quid Audeo! (Dare I? 
What is there that 1 dare not!) 

But I scent a pun in it, and if it is a 
punning motto, the original may have been: 
Au Deo! Quid audeo? 

This translates either as a gesture of rever- 
ence or as a prayer for courage—‘‘ O God! 
How dare I?’’ And as the use of the initial 


H fluctuated in Latin, the ‘‘how’’ sound 
can be given by ‘the Latin as well as the 
English. 

Has any Howe family ever had this motto 
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or any variation of it? 


A 


AQuva. 


| subject, and no hel 


PROFESSOR ON ALL FOURS.—‘‘ Lo, } 
this only I have found, that God hath | 


made man upright ; but they have sought out , 


many inventions,’’ says the author of 
Ecclesiastes at the end of Chapter VII. Men 
have not often gained by going on all fours 
like an animal, except for some particular 


purpose, where it was necessary to reach | 


something or crawl through a drain. The 
posture, however, appears to have 
been adopted at length, according to the 
Evening Standard of Aug. 20, 1925, by Dr. 
J. T. House, a Professor of Literature in the 
Nebraska State School, Omaha. 

It is stated that he went three miles for a 
crawl on all fours. No record of the time 
taken is given, but this was a preparation 
for a hundred miles to be covered in the same 
manner. 


all fours, and forage as he goes. Two-thirds 
of this programme are being daily exhibited, 
I believe, in a good many nurseries at the 
present date. As for foraging, the Professor 
was to have started in June 1924 eating 
berries, roots, field mice, and a dog caught, 
killed and cooked en route. How far did he 
get, if he started at all? Is any later in- 
formation procurable? Is he still a Professor, 
encouraging his young students to the simple, 
if not savage, life? Nebuchadnezzar dwelt 
with the beasts of the field, ate grass, and 
was wetted with the dew of heaven, Daniel v, 
21. I presume that Dr. House, as a Profes- 
sor of English, was aware of this precedent. 
But he does not seem to have appreciated the 
conclusion that Nebuchadnezzar was driven 
from man, or he desires to put such short- 
sighted intolerance out of date. ‘ 

Modern curiosity may put freak walking 
in the news as a ‘‘record,’”’ since odd 
examples of endurance are in fashion to-day. 
If Dr. House is tired of his great scheme, he 
might discover how long it takes him to walk 
up a hill, or mountain, backwards. The few 
steps I have taken in this way seemed diffi- 
cult. 

V. R. 


ORDS: AESTHETIC VALUES.—I am 
anxious to ascertain the titles of any 
works dealing with the aesthetic value of 
words, 
_ In the article on ‘Experimental Aesthetics’ 
in the ‘Encyclopaedia Britannica’ a glancing 


been | 


He is greatly ‘‘ beloved by the | 
students ’’ and wants to show that man still | 
retains the primitive ability to crawl, live on | 





reference only is made to this branch of the 
in at all is given in the 
appended bibliography. 
Can anyone provide a good bibliography ? 
ARNOLD Hype. 


OLAROLI.—A previous query of mine 
~ _ (clxi. 458) regarding Pietro Paulo Marie 
Solaroli, stated to have borne the title of 
Marquis de Brioni, evoked no reply. I am 
now able to give a few details of him, but 
still require to know his parentage and the 
date and place of his death. 

He was born c. 1798, a native of Piedmont. 
He was in London in the latter part of 1823 
and stated that in that year he went to 
Egypt intending to join an expedition to 
Greece, which came to nothing owing to 
Byron’s death. He then obtained from some 
British officers letters of recommendation to 
India. He became overseer at an indigo 
factory in Bengal, and early in 1831 entered 
the service of the Begam Sombre at Sard- 
hana. On 3 Oct., 1831, he married 
Georgiana, sister of D. O. Dyce Sombre 
(‘ D.N.B.’), by whom he had issue, appar- 
ently a son and two daughters. The Begam 
died in 1836; Solaroli for a period remained 
at Sardhana managing her estates on behalf 
of her heir, Dyce Sombre, who later violently 
quarrelled with him. In May, 1843, Solaroli 
came to Europe; arrived at Turin in Decem- 
ber; and a few months later received from 
the King of Sardinia the rank of Colonel 
of Engineers. At the end of 1844 he was 
made a Sardinian baron; in 1848, colonel 
on the staff of the 2nd army corps, and later 
major-general. In the 1849 campaign he 
commanded a reserve division. In August, 
1849, he conducted the remains of the King 
from Portugal to Turin, and visited England 
on a financial mission. In February, 1850, 
he went on a diplomatic mission to Switzer- 
land, Baden, Bavaria, Prussia and England. 
He was in England in November, 1853, in 
connection with the Dyce Sombre testament- 
ary litigation. In May, 1857, he was at 
Turin, his daughter being married to a count 
(unnamed) (‘Sir John in and Duleep 
Singh,’ by Lady Login, London, 1890, p. 
388). Later references are asked for. 

HyDERABAD. 
E BOWERY, NEW YORK.—Can any 
reader tell me the names of the authors 


and the titles of any books about the Hast 
Side of New York (the Bowery, etc.) ? 


G. Butter. 
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UPERSTITIONS ATTACHED TO THE EDICAL BIOGRAPHY.—I am _ editing 
‘“ BLACK-BEETLE,”” ‘‘ LOBSTER,” for the Record Society of Lancashire and 

*“ WOOD-LOUSB.’’—Evidence drawn from | Cheshire the List of Freemen of the Borough 
folk-lore is often of great assistance in the | Of Lancaster. 
study of vocabulary. For my work on the I should be glad of any _ biographical 
‘Barly Modern English Dictionary’ (pro- materials of the following medical men who 
ceeding under the editorship of Professor | 4ppear in the list: 
Fries), I should be grateful for information (a) 1779-80. John Atkinson, of Mannor- 
as to superstition attached .to: in-Furness, surgeon. 

(1) The ‘‘ black-beetle ’’ (any insect popu- (b) 1784-5. James Ainslie, of Kendal, 
larly so called). Interesting notes in this doctor in physic. 
connection were printed, ‘N. and Q.,’ 5th (c) 1716-7. Henry Brachen, of Lancaster, 
Ser., x. 205; 1st Ser., xii. 488, but could | Surgeon. 


doubtless be supplemented. (d) 1744-5. Henry Brachen, of Lancaster, 
(2) The lobster (which, as the ‘‘ locust of | Surgeon. 
the sea,’’ derives its name in English, as in (e) 1751-2. William Barrow, of Lancaster, 


many Huropean languages, from locusta), | Surgeon. 

The Biblical locust. was of course a very de-| _ (f) 1766-7. William Birdsworth, of Kirkby 
vastating agent in agriculture, and sinister | Lonsdale, surgeon. 

associations might be expected to go with the | (gy) Anthony Askew of London, doctor of 





name, and to be natural to the appearance medicine. 
of, the lobster. (h) 1771-2. James Barrow, of Lancaster, 
(3) The stoat, called ‘‘ lobster’’ in East | Surgeon. 


Anglia. Information would be welcome here, (i) 1776-7. Thomas Barrow, of Lancaster, 
not only as to superstition, but as to where | Surgeon and apothecary. 
the article, mentioned as follows, can be (g) 1771-2. James Barrow, of Lancaster, 
found: ‘‘ Garnett has discussed the word ’’ | surgeon and apothecary. 
(T. L. Kington-Oliphant, ‘ The New English,’ | (j) 1776-7. John Airey Braithwaite, of 
London, 1886, I. 351), The ‘O.E.D.’ derives | Lancaster, surgeon and apothecary. 
the term from lob + stert (tail), and com-| (4) 1787-8. Henry Ainslie, of Kendal, 
pares another name for the stoat, club-stert. | doctor in physic. 
(4) The wood-louse, in modern dialect | T, Cann HvGHEs, F.8.A. 
sometimes called “‘ lobster louse ’’ or ‘‘ lob- | 7 
strous louse.’ Of the rich variety of folk- | LANCASTER WATCHMAKERS, — Can 
names attached to this small crustacean, those anyone give any biographical details of 
are particularly baffling which connect it | the following watchmakers whose names ap- 
with cheese (cheese-bone, -bug, -pill, -lip, or | pear on the Roll of the Freemen of the 
-lop) to which I shall return; or with closing | Borough of Lancaster ? 
doors or chests (lockdor, lockchest, Fr. clo-| 1758-9. William Anderson, of Lancaster. 
porte) ; suggestions as to the origin of these | 1767-8. Thomas Atkinson, of Lancaster. 
names would be welcome. | . Richard Anderson, of London. 
Superstitious names attached to the wood-| 1784-5. Richard Atkinson, of Liverpool. 
louse are thurse-louse, Robin Goodfellow’s| 1726-7. James Backhouse, of Lancaster. 
louse, God Almighty’s pig, and, probably, I know what is to be found in the books 
sow-bug (possibly, also, cheeselop). Informa-| by Britten and Reed (‘ Northern Clock- 
tion as to other similar superstitious names | makers ’). 
will be welcome, as well as any superstition 
of myth or custom attached to this common . 
crustacean, which obviously impressed the | ARIS _GARDEN _AND PRUSSIA 
mind of primitive Europeans deeply. It was | PLACE, — What is the origin oi the 


: : names of the following thoroughfares: 
popelerly supponed to breed in corrapten. | Paris Garden, Stamford Street, London, 








T. Cann HUGHEs, F.S.A. 


Horr Emity ALLEN, | S.E.1; Prussia Place, Mitcham, Surrey ? 
Assistant Editor. i 
_The Early Modern English Dictionary. J. Lanprear Lucas. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. [“ Paris Garden,” with the old theatre of that 
7 ; . s ae name, was called’ after the ancient manor 
NEDGUS AND MAC RIAGLA.—Biblio- | house of Robert de Paris, once surrounded by 
graphy of this legend wanted. - a moat and so able to maintain an evil reputa- 


B. | tion in spite of the law.] 
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ORAM FAMILY.—I should be glad of in-| * Go» King cannot swagger 
formation on the life of Captain Thomas Nor be half so happy as I —” 
Coram. He was the founder of the Found- (Quoted by Alexander Smith, ‘On the 





ling Hospital at Coram Street, Bloomsbury, | 
but it is now removed. He was born in the | 


year 1668, at Lyme Regis in Dorset, and was 


believed to have come to London in 1719-20, | ord 


and died on Mar. 29, 1751, in lodgings near | 


Leicester Square. 
on his life, I find that he was married, but 
do not know in what year or what place. 

I was given to understand by my mother 
that she was a descendant of the said Coram. 
So I should be glad to have details of his 
married life or children, if any. I should 
like to know if there are any brothers. 1 
believe there was thought to be one. As 
my family are so sure of the name, and 
the direct descent from the Corams, I am 
trying to trace authority for this belief. 1 
am hoping you will be able to give some in- 
formation upon dates to help me. 

(Miss) D. WELLs. 


2, Albion Grove, Stoke Newington. 


“ DETTITOES,”” — What are pettitoes? 

‘“‘. , . the pettitoes were getting on de- 
liciously in a little tin saucepan on the 
hob.’’—‘ Pickwick,’ chapt. xxvi. 


A. H. C.-P. 


[Pettitoes are pig’s feet. The word is used by 
Shakespeare in ridicule of human feet, 
‘Winter’s Tale,’ iv, 3, 619.] 


DITOR.—When did this term as applied to 
the head of the literary department of a 
newspaper first come into general use? Who 
was the first so-called Editor? Before 1800 
the ‘‘ Printer ’’ occupied this position. 
J. W. F. 


[The first instance given in the Oxford 
Dictionary is from the Spectator in 1712.] 


ROYAL CREAM PONIBES.—Can any of 
your readers give me information about 
the Cream Ponies which the King used on 
State occasions? I should like to know where 
they came from and when they were last 
used, 
F, Coston Taytor. 


es SOURCES SOUGHT. 


1. Where does Thackeray (as quoted by 
Alexander Smith, ‘On Death and the Fear of 
Dying ’) say, “‘ There comes at last an illness 
to which there may be no convalescence ”’? 

2. “Waiting for something, not for me” 
ae by Francis Thompson, ‘The Way of 


perfection.’) 





As I have read many books | 





ye of Essays.) 
4. “ Consider the life of us— 
Oh, my cousins the dolls! ” 
(Cited by Francis Thompson, ‘The Fourth 
rder of Humanity.’) 
5. “This is no my ain house: 
I ken by the biggin o’t.” 


(Cited by R. L. Stevenson, ‘ The Foreigner at 
Home.’) 
6. Cited by Alexander Smith, ‘Men of 
Letters ’; 


The “ wild joys of living—the leaping from 
rock [up] to rock ’"—and “ From pastoral 
|, ae extracting thoughts divine.” 
7. Cited by Alexander Smith, ‘ An Essay on 
an Old Subject’: The setting suns of middle 


“Do take a sober colouring from an eye 


That hath kept watch o’er man’s 
ep | 
8. Cited by R. L. Stevenson, ‘An Old Scots 


Gardener ’: 
“‘ Annihilating all that’s made 
To a green thought in a green shade.” 


9. Cited by Alexander Smith, ‘On _ the 
Writing of Essays’: 
Montaigne “broods eternally over his 
thought.” 


The great actor speaks it, and you “ read 
Shakespeare as a flash of lightning.” 
10. We discover the “ Shadow feared of man” 

(Cited by Alexander Smith, ‘On Death and 
the Fear of Dying.’) 

ll. Silence deep as that “before the winds 
were made.” 

(Cited by C. Lamb, ‘A Guakers Meeting.’) 
12. he abborred estate 

Of empty shades, and disembodied elves.” 

(Cited by Francis Thompson, ‘ Moestitiae 
Encomium.’) 

13. “‘ Their sometime selves the same through- 
out the year ” 

(Cited by R. L. Stevenson, ‘A Gossip on a 
Novel of Dumas’s.’) 

14. The one haan of mobs] may “ break 
out like a wild overthrow ” 

(Hazlitt, ‘On Vulgarity and Affectation.’) 
15. Winter birds “ earth-born companions and 
fellow-mortals ” together. 

(Alexander Smith, ‘ Winter.) 

16. “ Fast as a church” 

(Cited by Hunt, ‘Walks Home by Night.’ 
In the same essay, he cites ‘ things of night,’ 
which may be an echo of “a thing of naught ” 
(Midsummer Night’s Dream) and “ things that 
love night ” (King Lear). 

17. “Beamy bands” (Leigh Hunt, 
Genealogy ’). 


‘ Social 


R. W. 


(6. I. From Browning’s ‘Saul’.—8. From 
Marvell’s ‘Thoughts in a Garden,’ 11, not 
exactly identified. Mr. E. V, Lucas suggests a 
reminiscence of Proverbs viii, 23-5, or of 
Davenant’s lines to the Queen, Entertained at 
Night by the Countess of Anglesey. “’Ere 
tides began to strive, or winds were heard.” 
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IRELAND BLACKBURNE: AUTHOR 
OF ‘HALE HALL.’ 
(clxviii. 335, 356, 372, 411). | 


THE author was (ante p. 372) Harriott | 
Elizabeth Blackburne, known to her own | 
circles as Aunt, or Cousin, Fox; a woman of | 
great personal charm, who in the ’seventies | 
rearranged the relics and in the fashion of | 
those days privately edited the papers at | 
Hale Hall. She was at first inspired by the | 
family traditions of her eighteenth century | 
predecessor, who corresponded with Linneus. 

The modern part of the pedigree for this | 
purpose may be briefly put thus: (1) John | 
Blackburne (1754-1833), M.P. for Lancashire | 
for 46 years, and his brothers have all left | 
descendants. His descendants included (2) 
his successor, John, M.P., with a reputation | 
for wit in the Commons, d. 1874. This is | 


Harriott’s place (3). His grandson John fol- | 
lowed, with the daughiters named, Emily 
Antrobus, Margaret Edward Moss, Dorothea | 
Heywood Bright, and was succeeded by the 
great-grandson (4) Robert, who has surviving 
sons: this is the Hale line. From Thomas, 
the old Member’s second brother (‘‘ Vicar of 
Kecles,”’ Sept. 15, 1830), the surviving lines 
are derived from William, who took the name 
of Maze dropped again in 1914 by his grand- 
son Cecil, from John, with surviving son. 
Also, from two others there are descendants. 
Charlotte Blackburne and her sister were a 
step further back, sisters of Colonel Black- 
burne, who with other members of the fam- 
ily ‘‘ judged” in India in the early days 
of the nineteenth century. The vicissitudes 
of the old county families naturally have 
obscured their Victorian traditions. It is to 
be regretted that the ‘‘ Miss Blackburne of 
Hale,’ who died in London at a ripe old 
age, did not write what would have been in- 
valuable memoirs of the Victorian age. But 
she would have been glad to find herself in 
antiquarian tradition on account of her priv- 
ately printed and now scarce book. 


Gertrupe M. I. BuackBuRNE. 


BULMERS : A HUGUENOT FAMILY 
(elxviii. 351).—Bullmer al. Johannes 
Spyllesby Crvis Londinensis formerly owned 
Sloane MS. 2427. 





J. ARDAGH. 





| bysopolis, and made 


—— 


(AMBYSOPOLIS (clxviii. 166, 335, 371).-- 

According to ‘The Catholic Encyclo- 
paedia ’ (New York: R. Appleton Co. [1908], 
lii. 216) Cambysopolis is a “ titular see of 
Asia Minor.’’ The present name of the see 
is said to be due to the mistake of some tenth- 
century geographer who thought Alexandrou- 
Kambousan—the name of a town in Asia 
Minor founded by Alexander the Great—to 
be two names, not one. Alexandrou and 
Kambysou were the result. To-day the Roman 
Curia preserves the name Cambysopolis, 
while the town itself, which is near Aleppo, 
is the modern Alexandretta. 

Among the early bishops of the see were 
the martyrs, St. Helenus, St. Aristion and 
St. Theodore, concerning whom I have as 
yet no information. Perhaps the best known 
Bishop of Cambysopolis in modern times was 
the celebrated French missionary, Father 
René Ildephonse Dordillon, who, in 1856, 1 
think, was created titular Bishop of Cam- 
Apostolic Vicar of 
Bishop Dordillon died 


Kastern Oceania. 


| Jan. 11, 1888, after more than thirty years 


in the episcopal chair and more than thirty 
years’ service as a missionary in the Mar- 
quesas Islands and neighbouring groups. His 
activities as a priest, conciliator and civil 
administrator were remarkable. The civilisa- 
tion of the Marquesans to-day is in no small 
degree due to the example and the labours 
of Bishop Dordillon. A monument to his 
scholarship is a grammar and a dictionary of 
the a language, which, published 
first posthumously in 1904, has recently been 
re-issued in a revised form, under the patron- 
age of the University of Paris, as vol. xvii. 
of ‘Travaux et Mémoires de 1’Institut 
d’Ethnologie’ (Paris, 1931). 
Rosert S. Forsytne. 
The Newberry Library, Chicago, U.S.A. 


“QT. PANCRAS FOR SCOTLAND” 

(clxviii. 315, 374, 410).—Somebody 
must have been jesting at the expense of 
A. P. T. The words ‘‘ St. George for Eng- 
land’ and ‘‘ St. Pancras for Scotland ’’ are 
part of the dialogue from the musical 
comedy, ‘ Funny Face.’ In this Leslie Hen- 
son and Sydney Howard, toying with a 
punch-bowl, get beautifully drunk and occa- 
sionally drink a patriotic toast in a horrible 
concoction. When Sydney Howard cries 
“St. George for England,’’ Leslie Henson 
caps it with “St. Pancras for Scotland.” 


J. Lanciey Levy. 
Johannesburg. 
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INGSLEY’S ‘ LORRAINE, LORRAINE, | Bewegunsvermégen der Pflanzen,’ Wien, 


LORREE’: AN OBSCURE POINT 
(elxviii. 405).—The pocket edition of Kings- 
ley’s ‘ Poems’ (Macmillan and Co., 1891), 


p. 344, certainly reads ‘‘ win the blank for | 


me ’’; but, as printed in ‘ Charles Kingsley, 


His Letters and Memories of His Life,’ | 


edited by his wife, one-volume edition (re- 
print of 1899), p. 340, the lines run: 

And land him safe across the brook, and win 

the race for me, 

It’s you may keep your baby, for you'll get 

no keep from me, 

The reading, ‘‘ no keep from me”’ is found 
in both places. The poem was discussed at 
10 S. x. 278, 377, 452, 497, but there the 
chief point of interest was in the refrain. 

What is a ‘“‘ capping race”’ (the race that 
Lorraine was booked to ride)? Is it the same 


? 


as a handicap? Or does it mean that a cap | 


was sent round amongst the spectators to take 
up a collection for the winner? The Oxford 
English Dictionary (Supplement) offers evi- 
dence of such collections in the hunting field, 
but the phrase ‘“‘ capping race’’ seems to 
have escaped record. 
Coulterlee is, I suppose, non-existent. 
L. R. M. Stracwan. 
Birmingham University. 
“4 GNOSTIC ” (clxviii. 397).—The Oxford 
English Dictionary is 
asserting that in Greek the termination 
-és Never coéxists with the privative -d. 
Pxamples to the contrary were cited in 
‘N. and Q.’ six years ago (clxvi. 133), begin- 
ning with do@evixéds ‘‘ weakly,’’ which is 
used by Aristotle. 
L. R. M. Srracwan. 


1881; ‘Elemente der  wissenschaftlichen 
Botanik,’ Wien, 1881-1889; ‘ Die mikroskop- 


ische Untersuchung des Papiers,’ Wien, 
1887; ‘Die Elementarstruktur und das 
Wachstum der lebenden Substanz,’ Wien, 


1892 ; ‘ Der Lichtgenuss der Pflanzen,’ 1907; 
and ‘ Natur, Geist, Technik,’ 1910. 
O. F. Basier. 


(jAPTAIN ANDREW ARMSTRONG, 

CARTOGRAPHER, 1778 (clxv. 10, 104, 
139).—An enquiry in Lincolnshire Notes and 
Queries has brought the followi in Vol. 
xxiii., No. 185, p. 104, No. 53. ‘‘In Vol. v., 
p. 274 of extracts from Lincolnshire parish 
registers, in Lincoln Public Library, appears 
under St. Michael’s, Stamford, “Baried 
1784, Jan. 6, Andrew Armstrong, Capt. : 
aged 72.’”’ In Harrod’s ‘ History of Stam- 
ford ’ (1785), Vol. ii., p. 315: In the Hast- 
ern part of this (St. Michael’s) churchyard 
are interred the remains of Captain Andrew 
Armstrong, who, after many years spent in 
the service, distinguished himself as a sur- 
veyor of several of the largest counties in 
England; but not one stone to mark his 
silent grave. Harrod’s ‘ History of Stam- 


| ford’ (1822) also states no stone was erected. 
| A family called Armstrong appears to have 


at fault in | 
| may be able to add information about the 


ROFESSOR JULIUS WIESNER | 
(clxviii. 388).—Julius Wiesner was born | 


on Jan. 20, 1838, in a village near Brno, in 
Moravia. In 1868 he became professor at the 
Polytechnical Institute at Vienna, in 1873 
professor at the University. In 1882 he was 
called member of the Academy at Vienna, in 
1909 he was ennobled, and from this time 
his name was Julius Ritter von Wiesner. 
He died on Oct. 9, 1916. He was one of the 
greatest authorities on the physiology of 
plants, and has published these works: 
*Einleitung in die technische Mikroskopie,’ 
Wien, 1867; ‘ Mikroskopische Untersuch- 
ungen,’ Stuttgart, 1872; ‘ Die Rohstoffe des 
Pflanzenreichs,’ Leipzig, 1873; ‘ Die Entste- 
hung des Chlorophylls in der Pflanze,’ Wien, 
1877; ‘Die Heliotropischen Erscheinungen 
im Pflanzenreich,’ Wien, 1879-1880; ‘ Das 








lived in Stamford in the eighteenth century. 
J. B. King.” Possibly some reader of this 


Cartographer or his parentage, the service 
in which he spent the ‘“‘ many years.” 
ALFRED WELBY. 


“MO GO TO RUGGINS”’ (clxviii. 405, 447). 
—This appears to mean to go to bed, for 
‘A Dictionary of Slang,’ etc., Farmer and 
Henley, 1912, gives “‘ Ruggins, Bed; at rug, 
asleep; e.g., the whole gill is safe at rug, 
the household are asleep (Grose).’’ 
ALFRED WELBY. 


URIAL-PLACES OF ENGLISH SOVE- 
RBIGNS (clxviii. 98, 155, 173, 191, 208, 
231, 247, 300, 355, 407).—Seventy-two years 
ago I learnt the multiplication table from 
W ightman’s Penny Table Book, and last week 
I sent for a copy (only now it is twopence) 
for my grandchild. I have an old copy by 
me, and find what Mr. BrapBrooke states, 
on the outside of the back cover, a very use- 
ful reference page for the details of our sove- 
reigns from William I. downwards. There 
is an immense amount of concentrated use- 
fulness in this little duodecimo. 


F. Wiittam Cock, M.D. 
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SPAIN IN THB MIDDLE AGES (clxviii. 
404).—‘‘ The history of Spain during the | 
‘Middle Ages,’’ says Calvert, ‘‘ has been and | 
still is a tissue of fable and contradiction.’’ | 
According to him, there are two reliable | 
authorities, Don Pascual de Gayangos, a 
Spanish Orientalist and historian, and the | 
very learned Reinhart Dozy, of Leyden. But | 
Louis Bertrand, who has recently published 
a history of Spain, which has been trans- | 
lated into English (Eyre and Spottiswoode), | 
brings the following charge against Dozy. | 
Being a conscientious historian, he narrates | 
in detail the razzias, scourgings, crucifixions | 
and decapitations of which the Moslems were 
so often guilty in their dealings with the 
Christians, and then, when we are shudder- 
ing with horror at such a profusion of atroci- 
ties, he blandly informs us that the Moslems 
were models of tolerance, and the architects 
of a 
Spanish Christians were barbarians and the 
worst of fanatics. It may perhaps be sug- 
gested that the descendant of a Huguenot, like 
Dozy, is not exactly the person to bring out 


the best side of Spanish Christianity; we | 


very fine civilisation, whereas the | 


know, too, how English historians have hated | 


Spain. Perhaps the time has come when the 
early history of Spain, so full of Christian 
heroism, should be re-written on new lines. 
Bertrand has endeavoured to do this and 
his work is certainly interesting. We are 
not overwhelmed with details of civil wars 
and perpetual raids on the small Christian 
states in the north of the Peninsular, but he 
makes a few great figures stand out in relief, 
so that we get a succession of clear and vivid 
pictures. His freshness is due to the fact 
that he will not hear of an ‘“‘ Arab ”’ civiliza- 
tion. The fertility of Andalusia was due to 
Spaniards, who in many cases had become 
Moslems and who were well acquainted with 
Roman methods of irrigation; the frame- 
work of administration was as it had been 
left by the Visigoths, for the Berbers who 
had overrun the Peninsula were too few or 
too disinclined to alter it; even the art 
evolved by the Moslems is not theirs. The 
mosque of Cordova, for instance, probably 
had originally a Christian plan, the columns 
were Pagan or Christian, the decorators were 
were lent by Ohristian Constantinople, 
Christian money paid for the mosque, and 
the workmen were Christian prisoners. The 
knowledge of medicine among the ‘‘ Arabs ’”’ 
has been much exaggerated; astronomy was 
studied at the ‘‘ universities,’’ but on the 
sly. In short, an over-rated Moslem civiliza- 











| tion has been used as a stick with which 


to beat the Christians of the tenth century; 
exalt the former to the skies, cover the latter 
with abuse, and a great and noble end has 
been served. Of course, Bertrand’s line of rea- 


| soning has been challenged with vehemence. If 


it be true, how comes it that the youthful 
Dante sat at the feet of Raymond Lulli, who, 
fresh from the culture of Murcia and Cor- 
dova, was destined to exercise such great in- 
fluence on the poetry and literature of 
Christian Europe? 

Bertrand’s ‘ History of Spain’ has less 
than 600 pages; if A. H. C.-P. insists on a 
book of this length, I am afraid he may have 


| great difficulty in finding it. Dozy’s ‘ History 


of the Moslems in Spain ’ is in four volumes, 
de Conde’s in three, Henry Coppée’s in two. 
Washington Irving’s ‘ Conquest of Granada’ 
does not cover the period. Stanley Lane 
Poole has written 280 pages in the ‘ Moors in 
Spain ’ in the ‘‘ Story of the Nations Series.” 
His work is an excellent specimen of the type 
of thing that Louis Bertrand has gone forth 
to destroy. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


FOLLIES (clxviii. 97, 130, 194, 230, 321, 

354).—I do not know if the Scott Tower 
at Horsmonden, in Kent, has been men- 
tioned in your present list of follies, or the 
earlier one which appeared in your columns. 
It was noticed in the short-lived Scott Quar- 
terly. It was erected by Sir William Smith- 
Marriott, a former rector of the parish, in 
1858. I do not know who he was, as he is 
not mentioned in the ‘D.N.B.’ His interest 
in Scott may be due to his relationship to 
to the Rev. John Marriott, to whom the 
Second Canto of ‘Marmion’ is dedicated. 
Marriott was tutor to one of the Buccleuch 
family and a contributor to the Border Min- 
strelsy. 

The tower was in 1927 in a rather neglected 
condition. Inside it are hung prints of some 
of the scenes in the ‘ Waverley Novels’ and 
poems of Scott, and there are plaques on the 
walls with quotations from the poems. 


H. K. 


The ruins of an artificial castle which forms 
a conspicuous landmark on Rothley Crags, 
situated about a couple of miles to the north 
of Scots Gap, Northumberland, deserve men- 
tion. This building was erected by Sir 
Walter C. Blackett, of Wallington, in the 
eighteenth century. The ruins at the present 
time consist of a low square tower flanked 
on each side with a curvated wall, embattled 
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in a bastion 

The gargoyles, which were disfigured a year 
or so ago, and which are to be seen near Wal- 
lington Hall, the home of the Trevelyan fam- 
ily, are supposed to have been removed thither 
from Rothley and formed part of a collection 
which Sir Walter C. Blackett had purchased 
in London. 

H. Askew. 


“PRUNGIE”: INDIA-RUBBER (clxvii. 


167, 441; clxviii. 15, 53, 84). — The lovelier stanza can be found in the wide 


word was current in the Britannia when I 


was a cadet there, 1901-2. The bulk of us | 


were crammer-entered and it may have come 
there with us. I recall one of our number 
who, on account of a certain mobility of fea- 
ture, was known as ‘‘ Bunjie-face.’’ 

In later years—I suppose, about 1909—the 
officer in charge of physical training was 
known in my ship as the ‘‘ Bunje-man ’’—or 
simply as ‘‘ Bunje.’’ The modern term is 
‘“ Springer,”’ both words being descriptive of 
the acrobatic nature of these duties. 

The Britannia, in common with most 
public schools, had its own peculiar jargon, 
or as Professor Callender calls it, “‘ Childish 
expressions.’’ The most peculiar was “ gang- 
way,’ i.e., foolscap paper. The term was 
used by cadets and instructors, and I have 
never heard it in that connection before or 
since, 

‘‘ Britannia ’’’ slang was, however, tabu 
in the gunrooms of the Fleet;-and I cannot 
explain how ‘‘ Bunje’”’ survived. Like St. 
Paul, it must have fought with beasts at 
Ephesus. 

L. C. Ruiccr, 
Paymaster-Commander, R.N. 
THELRED II. (clxviii. 405). — Thierry, 
in his ‘Norman Conquest,’ describes 
Bthelbert’s'son, Edmund lIronsides, as a 
bastard, and his sons by Emma as legitimate. 
Can any reader give an earlier authority for 


this view? The ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ gives the 
following particulars : 
Ethelred’s first wife—Elfgifu, daughter 


either of an ealdorman named Pthelbert 
(Flor. Wig. 1., 275) or of Thored, Earl of 
Northumbria. Sons — Athelstan, Egbert, 
Edmund Ironsides, Edred, Edwig, Edgar 
and Edward. Daughters—Wulfhild, _ the 
wife of Ulfcytel, Edgyth, the wife of Edric 
Strona, Elfgifu, the wife of Earl Uhtred. 
(From Uhtred descended Gospatric, referred 
to in the query re Sir William de Lindesay, 
elxviii. 405). 

Ethelred’s second wife—Emma of Nor- 
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and pierced with loop-holes and terminating | mandy. Sons—Edward the Confessor and 


Alfred. |Daughiter—Godgifu, or Goda, the 
wife of Drogo of Mantes, and, afterwards, 
Eustace of ogne. 


H. A. Fry. 


UPERLATIVE PRAISE BY MEN OF 
LETTERS (clxviii. 402, 426).—Writing 

to Wordsworth on 28 Apr., 1815, Lamb says: 
* So I nau meant to have mentioned Yarrow 
Visited, with that Stanza, ‘ But thou that 
didst appear so fair,’ than which I think no 


world of poetry.’’ The whole stanza runs: 
But thou that didst appear so fair 
To fond imagination, 
Dost rival in the light of day 
Her delicate creation : 
Meek loveliness is round thee spread, 
A softness still and holy; 
The grace of forest charms decayed, 
And pastoral melancholy. 
Faxrr. 

Saintsbury, in his ‘History of English 
Prose Rhythm,’ writes of ‘‘ what is perhaps 
the most beautiful sentence ever written, the 
last of the Platonic Apology.’’ He wishes, 
however, 


to lengthen the first syllable of beg (“‘ God ” 
the last word] in order to get a nearer approach 
to a trochaic ending. hich is, no doubt 
sinful; but I am English, and I hope it is 

rmitted to me to hear as well as to speak 

Jnglishly. 

He admits that there is a real difference be- 
tween our language and the two great classi- 
cal tongues, because many last syllables of 
feet with us are common or indifferent. I 
notice that in his scansion of the sentence by 
dividing lines, he avoids the dactyl with 
which it might begin. He does not like dac- 
tyls, which, indeed, have had no success in 
English, but the Greeks did. A whole range 
of them occurs in one of the most grave and 
effective appeals in the Gdipus at Colonus 
of Sophocles. Dionysius, the critic, calls the 
dacty! ‘‘ solemn,’’ and in the Greek drama 
it was doubtless supported by appropriate 
music. The sentence, the last addressed 
according to Plato by Socrates to the judges 
at his trial, is rather paraphrased than trans- 
lated in the ‘ Apology’ as given in the 
‘* Golden Treasury ”’ series. It should be in 
English something like this: 

But now it is time to depart: I to die, and you 
to live. But whichever of us is going to a 


better thing is not known to any man but only 


V. R. 


to God. 
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AKING (clxviii. 420). — Shakespeare, as 
appears from ‘ A Survey of First Folios,’ 


by Sir Sidney Lee, in the volume, ‘ Studies in | 
the First Folio,’ 1924, was frequently sub- | 
art. Lee quotes | 


jected to the faker’s 
Steevens as writing about 1780: 
Every possible adulteration has of late years 


been practised in fitting up copies of the book 
for sale. When leaves have been wanting, they 


have been reprinted with battered types, and | 
foisted into vacancies, without notice of such | 


defects and the remedies applied to them. When 
the title has been lost, a spurious one has been 
fabricated, with a blank space left for the head 
of Shakespeare afterwards added from the 


second, third, or fourth impression. To conceal | 


these flaws thick vermilion lines have been 
usually drawn over the edges of the engravings, 
which would otherwise have betrayed them- 
selves when let into a supplemental page, how- 
ever carefully it was lined at the back and dis- 
coloured with tobacco-water till it had assumed 
the true jaune antique. 


Lee adds a note of the great accomplish- 
ments of John Harris, a miniature painter 
whose assiduous attention to this facsimile- 
forging kind of labour led to blindness at the 
age of sixty-six. Harris imitated with his 
pen the type of the First Folio and filled 
gaps ‘‘ with autographic facsimiles which it 
is difficult to distinguish from the original 
pages.’’ Indeed, so admirable was his skill 
that 

Officials of the British Museum, and even 
Harris himself, are reported to have been at 


times unable to distinguish original leaves from 
his facsimiles. 


A simpler plan was to put an old bind- 


tion ’’ copy on a First Folio, and sell it at 


an enhanced price. This was done, Lee re- | 


ported, with a copy which had a cover bear- 
ing the arms of an eighteenth-century bishop. 
The bishop’s cover disappeared and another 
book supplied a genuine old binding stamped 
with the Sidney arms, while missing leaves 
were also supplied. Mr. Pierpont Morgan, 
of New York, purchased this copy in London 
in 1929, as if it had been owned by Robert 


Sidney, second Earl of Leicester, nephew of | 
Sir Philip Sidney, and father of the patriot | 


Algernon Sidney, and had been for years at 
Penshurst. 


itself, and it was only after the publication 
of the ‘Census’ that Lee learnt what had 
happened. The ingenious forger needs a cute 
man to find him out. 

SENEX. 





| in my life. 
ing which would form a beautiful ‘‘ associa- | 


This was the description Lee | 
ave of it, when he made a ‘ Census’ of First | 
olios. The binding was genuine enough in | 





The Library. 


Village England. With 16 _ illustrations, 
By Sir William Beach Thomas. (A. 
MacLehose. 8s. 6d. net). 


J BREMY Taylor remarks that busybodies 

are always seeking out evil and might 
take instead to the wonders of astronomy. 
“If these be too troublesome, search lower, 





_and tell me why this turf this year brings 


forth a daisy, and the next year a plantain; 
why the apple bears his seed in his heart, 
and wheat bears it in his head: let him tell 
why a graft taking nourishment from a crab 
stock shall have a fruit more noble than its 
nurse and parent.’’ All such country lore 
offers an inexhaustible field for entertain- 
ment, and we can fancy those who have no 
gift that way being persuaded to observe and 
learn by the writer's eloquent prose. His 
new book is on the same lines as his ‘ Yeo- 
man’s England,’ and is sure of repeating its 
success. It might be called ‘The Pageant of 
the Months’ or ‘The English Year,’ since 
the first section only deals with the village. 


Here much is said, and rightly, of the charm 


of these small communities. But there is 
another aspect of them which does not suggest 
Tennysonian peace and content. The writer 
hints at that inquisition into one’s neigh- 
bour’s business which is a sad defect of vil- 
lages. A typical remark was that of an old 
man concerning Wordsworth’s household: 
‘“*T never saw less butcher’s meat in a house 
”? Where the squire is not resident 
as a benevolent despot and the clergy have 
no money to spare, there can still be much 
hardship, though the absurdly low wages of 
the past have now been raised. The man of 
some means, if he is absorbed in the pursuit 
of Nature, or writing a great book, like 
Creighton at Embleton, has plenty to do. 
But conversable persons of the intellectual 
sort may be few, and the mind may be blunted 
by loss of collision with others which it 
understands. In the country, a friend of 
ours said, a good neighbour ought to be a 
consideration in the rent. The countryman 
is a shy creature and does not talk easily to 
the man who comes from the town. 

Birds are, we think, the writer’s deepest 
interest, but he is also happily concerned 
with the world of flowers and butterflies, the 
face of the country and its meaning, and 
those rustic arts which the average man 
underrates, never having tried to wield 4 
scythe or plough a straight furrow. Some 
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fashionable books to-day prink up the 

countryside with tinsel sentimentalities. The 

true country-lover would rather read a chap- 

ter by Sir Wiliam Beach Thomas than one 

of these books, for his heart is in his work as 

well as abundant knowledge. His prose | 
grows naturally lyrical and tends to poetic 
reminiscence, when he sees a fine old mill or 
thinks of Shakespeare’s home in the very 
centre of England and in some of the love- 
liest of the English country. The Avon, it 
is true, may seem a little theatrical in the 
expanse of water it takes on by Stratford, | 
which once bore, if we remember right, the | 
gondola of Marie Corelli. Though Shake- 

speare has been shamelessly exploited in the | 
town, his country and his countrymen are 

still much the same. The present reviewer, 

on a festive night at a small inn near the fine 

bridge thought of his woe sam as Shake- 

spearean, a mixture of shrewdness and stupid- | 
ity, adding wonderful grace notes to the song | 
of ‘‘ My Pretty Jane,”’ and delivering tradi- 

tional lore not always veracious. Some | 
farmers of to-day, as the writer remarks, 
let their land get into a very dirty state. | 
But wise ones, we are glad to know, now seek | 
advice from Rothamsted. This is a triumph | 
for modern science in its war against dead 

conservatism. Some years since farmers paid 

little attention to the expert agriculturists 

of Wye. The white bands on the apple-trees | 
of Kent, which discourage the attacks of 
insects, have only become common of recent 
years. 

The comments on winter, which has found | 
few except the poet Cowper to celebrate any- | 
thing in it except the cold, are a good speci- | 
men of the writer’s unwearied observation. 
The strange illusions of mist are well hit off: | 

You could see clearly the tops of the trees, | 
the delicate fan of the tracery was spread out 
against the dancing light while the solid | 
column of the trunk was clean invisible. I) 
have seen the sails of a windmill so appear, 
like a wheel flying on its own wings, in the 
Fen country—the effects are yet stranger on 
the sea, 

They can be odd enough in London. A | 
scholar who was kept awake by severe pain 

for several nights told us that he sat up | 
instead of going to bed and viewed the rise 

of dawn. Green blobs hung in the air with- 

out any trunks to support them presented the 

first view of trees. 

A French farmer once said to the author, 
‘“ Everything in England is for beauty.”’ In 
France the wasted lead, the unused pliace 
“with blossom’d furze unprofitably gay ’’ is 
rarer than in England, and the advance of 
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| both at once. 
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husbandry with us destroys much wild beauty. 
Marsh land is improved and its fine flora 
is lost. What flowers and birds once haunted 
the wet reaches of Battersea Park! For- 
tunately interest has been aroused to save 
the beauty of the countryside and our latest 
maps hold spaces marked ‘‘ N. T.,”’ which 
stands for the National Trust. 

Last year was an annus mirabilis for sun 
but not for some of our rivers, Praising 
the delightful country round the little river 


| Pang, the writer speaks of the inexhaustible 


fountain where it begins, but we recall a 
photograph, unless our memory fails, of its 
dry river-bed. The Roding in Essex and 
the Misbourn in Buckinghamshire failed 
hopelessly, while the Chess was running as 
usual. One has to go to a geologist to ex- 
plain such differences. He can tell us, too, 
that our finest scenery is made by hard rocks 
which do not crumble easily. 

An accomplished naturalist knows that 
there is always much to learn and he can 
only repeat the answer of the Soothsayer 


| in ‘ Antony and Cleopatra ’ :— 


In nature’s infinite book of secrecy 
A little I can read. 

The main point about this book, when we 
consider the reason for its attractive fresh- 
ness, is the Sn aang voyage of discovery on 
which Sir William is engaged. Surprises 


| turn up everywhere and lead to new specu- 


lations. There is even something interesting 
to be said about so dull a theme as mud. 


| We read that the fox prefers to attack twins, 


because the mother sheep cannot look after 
Bees did not prosper as might 
have been expected in the steady sun, and 
it is suggested that they should be conveyed 
to orchards, instead of fainting by the way 
before they reach them. Animals and birds, 
coming on man not seldom provided with 
lethal weapons, show curious differences in 
Some are much cleverer than 
others in scenting danger ; some are strangely 
indifferent. The question may take the form, 
How far has the irruption of man_become 
a normal experience recognised as such? The 
—— long carefully cultivated, has no 
ear of man in the breeding season. The 


geese, derided by our language in popular 
comment, are among the cleverest of birds, 
and have learnt to rise high when passing 
the dunes infested with the guns of sports- 


men. Mr. Massingham is cited in favour of 
their wits. There is evidence from one of 
the great men of science in the past. 
Lucretius noted that the white goose who on 
a famous occasion saved the Capitol of Rome, 
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‘““humanum longe praesentit odorem.’’ We 
are surprised to hear that the spurred 
Valerian, Kentranthus, is now more fre- 
quently seen than the native species. The 
favourite position, however, on 
encourages the garden escape. The necessity 
of secrecy concerning the position of some- 
thing worth taking has come to the writer 
later than we should expect. Every book of 


old walls, | 


this sort has to mention the reckless depre- | 


dator. We keep to ourselves the news of 
primroses near London, and the nest of the 
golden-crested wren. Much is said in favour 
of the beech, a noble tree now supreme in 
beauty. Will not the writer find room to 


mistaken for the beech? Epping Forest has 
some fine examples of this tree. The White 
Nettle is described. as a most persistent 
bloomer. So it is in the places it inhabits, 


failed to find a trace of it. It is a tribute 
to the writer’s open mind that he does not 
abuse the mechanical inventions which have 
taken the place of more picturesque human 
labour. Cows are now milked by robot 
fingers, and the milkmaid, whose virtues so 
long engaged the admiration of our poets, 
may become out-of-date. 
long run. Among modern pleasures is the dis- 
play of flowers which gardeners can man- 
age in the winter. Delightful Viburnums 
and Honeysuckle figure in a list of over fifty 
plants in blossom in December, and there is 
even a lovely Prunus lasting on from late 
autumn. 
things without forgetting the old yellow Jes- 
samine. 
advent of the Monarch butterfly voyaging 
across the Atlantic from the United States. 
Impossible, one thinks, but there it is, after 
achieving a flying journey which won great 


She has had a good | hand-made paper, large octavo, of Talfourd’s 


‘Merry’ is a good emendation, though 
Keats wrote, ‘“‘So many and so many” in 
his celebration of Bacchus and his crew, and 
it had not occurred to us that the “jolly 
Satyrs’ were squirrels. They have, it is 
true, left their nuts to pursue Bacchus, but 
they expect wine and the company of a fair 
lady. Two Latin quotations need amend- 
ment. 

BooKsELLER’S CATALOGUE 


CaTaLocug No. 67 of Mr. C. Howes, of 


| St. Leonards-on-Sea, includes some attractive 


| items in a varied assortment. 


Books of the 


| eighteenth century and of the Victorian age 


| Smith’s 


ae | half-calf, 1828, i f entertai t . 
but twice in the North a vigilant eye has | nale-gekt, 300, ts. full ot, senerreceent ae 


- hee cheap. The Spectator, 8 vols., 
praise some day the hornbeam, which is often | redo 5 sie: stom“ Mage 


, 1766, has its charm (7s. 6d.) and 
Gay’s Fables, 12mo., in a similar binding, 
1800, is a pretty little book (2s.). J. T. 
Nollekens and his Times,’ 2 vols., 


and Macaulay’s ‘Critical and Historical 
Essays,’ Library edition, 3 vols., 1865, is in 
an admirable type which it is a pleasure to 
read (6s.). Mr. Howes can supply a large 
number of volumes of the Gentleman’s Magua- 
zine at 2s. 6d. each. Cunningham’s edition 
of Johnson’s ‘ Lives of the Poets,’ 3 vols., 
1854, is sound (6s.), and a limited edition on 


‘Memoirs of Lamb,’ 1892, 
priced (6s.). 


is moderately 
A first edition of Essays and 


| Selections by Lamb’s friend, Basil Montagu, 


We can grow and admire such | 


applause not long since for homo sapiens. | 


One new feature of the English landscape, 
the plantation of the quick-growing Conifers, 
does not please us much, if it means the loss 
of nobler trees like the oak and the ash. 
However, a new generation which has never 
known them may not miss them as we should. 
They will not get the old rustic bread, which 
is praised as it deserves. No fancy bread 
can equal the ‘‘ batch loaves ’’ of our youth, 
yellow, not white, with their delicious taste. 

Keats, says the text, sang of his squirrels: 


So many, and so merry, and such glee. 





| 


| the numbers of t 


1837, can be had for half-a-crown. The 
satire and humour of the past are freely 
exhibited in the Tomahawk, Nos. 1 to 143, 
2 vols. folio, 1867-70 (9s.). ‘A Household 


y , | Book of Poetry,’ selected by R. C. Trench, 
One of the great surprises is the | 


has sunk out of general notice but contains 
verse not available elsewhere in such collec- 
tion (3s.). 
CoRRIGENDA. 
At ante p. 401, col. 3, 1. 7, of text for 1831 read 
1835, and at p. 426, col. 1 1. 2 from end for 1874 
read 1879, 


W2aEN pomere a letter to be forwarded to 
u 


another contributor, correspondents are re- 

uested "to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give withing paren- 
agg oc ges ig after the exact heading— 

e series volume and page 
at which the contribution in question is to 


| found. 
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[For classified articles see BrstioGRapHy, Books 
EprtapHs, Foix-Lore, Heratpry, Lonpon, Morross, 


PHRASES, PuLace-NAMES, QUOTATIONS, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, EDITORIAL, 
OBITUARY, PROVERBS AND 


Sones anp Batiaps, SuRNAMEs]. 





A 


Abbot (Gestrade), information wanted of, 244 

Abercrombie (Dr. Lascelles), his Heroford | 
Memorial lectures, _(Mem.), 109 

Academia Leonardi Vinci, 78, 193, 232 

Acton (Lord), his hundred best books 
Western Europe, 172, 

Actors, Payment of, in ‘the Eighteenth Century, 
5 


0 

“Adela ” 
wanted, 

Addison "Rev. Lancelot), of Maud’s Meaburn, | 
Westmorland, 315, 356, 429 

Aeneid, The, and Keats, 456 

Aesthetic Values of Words, Bibliography of, | 
wanted, 

- Aesop,” Shakespeare and Lyly, 312 

Age, Best, ‘The, 6 
“Agnostic,” 397, 163 

Aickin Geor, e), clockmaker, 154 

Aiskell Family, 

Alet, Bishop of, 1429, 134, 178, 233 

in ane in Wonderland,” Author’s inscription 


on 


o— “Canga,” Origin of Terms, | 


32 
om (Clementina Sobieski), ob. 1824, 316 
Allez, French verb, etymology of, (Mem.), 


20 
All Hallows Church, Barking, 46 
Aloadin, the old man of the mountains, 
information about story wanted, 48 
Altars at Finchampstead, Berkshire, 117 
America, Colonial Dames of, 61, 117, 213 
American Glossary, terms in, (Mem.), 127 
American Indian, funeral at Waterloo ‘Church, 
1835 (Mem.), 91 


| Anchor Inn, Ripley, 
99 


American Libraries and Sir Isaac Newton in, 
51; list by Mr. Seymour de Ricci, (Mem.), 
181, 394 


American Review, The, (Mem.), 127 
America Southern, dialect in, (Mem.), 
America Scenery in, (Mem.), 163 

= * tome Vocabulary, the word 


127 
“* coking,” 


information wanted of, 


Ancketill or Anketell, Family of, 386 
Anderson of Guvan, Ayrshire, 117 
Anaaso of New Byth and Kirktown, Strichen, 


Anderson, origin of the surname, 32, 141 
Anderson (Robert), parentage wanted of, 118 
Andresson (Sir Goeunsey). of Stovreim, 316 


| Andros Family, ow wanted regarding 


ancestry, 48, 83, 106, 


Anglo-Saxon Feminine , a or Flaed, 


173, 247 


| Animals, N Names for Companies of, 335, 372, 391, 


Animals, —_ of the Middle Ages, 
Animals, Paradise for, 172, 302 
Anonymous: ‘ Little Red Squirrel, The,’ 
* Loveliest Gift,’ The, — wanted, 
‘Peter Snook,’ author of, 
Anster (John), 1793-1867, 9 
Anthologican, a new word, 297 
Anvils, Firing of the, an old custom, 350, 394 
Apes, Leading, in Hell, Folk-lore of, 122, 267 
Archaeology of Rochford Hundred and South- 
East Essex, (Mem.), 289 
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SUBJECT INDEX. 


Vol. clxviii. 





Archery Butts temp. Elizabeth, 298, 341, 391 

Archery Clubs, Northern, 261 

Armistead Family of America and England 
118 


Armstrong (Captain Andrew), Cartographer, 
1778, 463 

Army, British Royal Jubilee, (Mem.), 343 

Army, = Red Coat of under fire, (Mem.), | 


163, 2 

‘ Art, The, of Spelling,’ and John Jones, 264 

Artichoke Tavern, Sak kwall, location and 
early history wanted of, 78, 140, 196 

Arts Royal Society of, (Mem.), 397 

Arundel Castle, anthology of verse at, (Mem.), 
289 

Aryan, as opposed to Semitic, 441 

Ashwell Museum, 207, my 

Assisi and Herne Bay, 

Atheneum, The, and * Lytton, 128 

* Audeo Quid Audeo,” a motto, 

Auldjo (John), detaiis of, 421 

Austen meee, Lord David Cecil’s lecture on, | 
ue, 

* Australian Captive, The,’ by Israel Chamber- | 
layne, 262, 375 

Avenel of Eskdale, 69 


Babington (Churchill), his identity, 371, 407 
‘ Badger,” meaning of expression, 299, 353 
Baildon ‘(William aley), author of Baildon 

and the Baildons,’ 405, 448 
' ae Family Notes,’ particulars wanted 
7 


of, 38 

Baker (Father Augustine), and John Roper, his 
amanuensis, 226, 285 

Banana Growing, (Mem.), 3 46 

Banks (Sir Joseph), the Papers of, 336 


Barber’s Sign, a Poetical, 276 

Barclay (Margaret), parentage wanted of, 

Barclay (Sir Robert), his coat-of-arms, 244, 285 
317 


Barkter, a new word, 297 
Barracks, A, in Gray’s Inn Road, 458 
Batman (John), Memorial, Melbourne, 9 
Bazin (L’Abbe), 225 - 

e, 


Bede Venerable, 
(Mem.), 379 

Bedouin, The, as Doughty saw him, 97, 192 

Beheading, First, in England, 424 

Belesmains, 179, 302 

“‘ Belicons,” a new name, 7 

Benzon (Ernest), known as “ Jubilee Juggins,” 
404, 447 

“Bevy,”’ word used for a company of animals, 
335 


SE 

Bhuj, Cutch, India, monumental inscriptions 
at, 273, 3 

Bible-bozer, 


Commemoration of, 


a new word, 334 
Bibliography :— 


Aesthetic Values of Words, Bibliography of 
wanted, 459 
Calendar for a Wife, 
indications of, 351 
Dials and Sun-dials, 
Gibbon (Edward), 
Hood (Robin), 
prepared, 369, 


bibliographical | 


Bibliography +4 421 | 
Bibliogra hy of, 
jpilicgraphy of “being | 


ee ees Britannica,’ 


| Blackburne (Lancelot), 


Bibliography :— 


Legipont (Oliver), Bibliography of wanted, 
351 


ees etual Motion, Bibliograph 


gus and Mac Riagla, Bib 
"wanted, 460 
Robert Watt's, 244, 
Bily (Edward), identity of, 278 


Bills, 17th and 18th Century for shoes, 201 
Bills, Eighteenth Century, 275 


M of, 267 
iography of 


ie Bills of Mortality, History of,’ in Somerset 


House Library, 375 


| Binstead Family of Ludlow, 79, 123 


Bishop’s Tachbrooke and the name Shake- 
speare, 348 


| Black-beetle, Folk-lore of, 460 
| ** Black Ox, The,” 
| Blackburne (Ireland), author of ‘ Hale Hall,’ 


Scottish Folk-lore of, 67 


835, 372, 411, 462 

Archbishop of York, 
1724-43, 206, 356, 

Blake (William), his Jerusalem verses, (Mem.), 


| ( 
| Bleasdale Circle, saving of, (Mem.), 217 


Blennerhasset Family, details of, 386 
Boddington (George), in ‘ Doctor’s Dilemna,’ 
11 


of, 426, 448, 


explanation of phrase 


Bonaparte Family, 
(Corrigendum, 468) 

“ Bonnets on the Green,” 
wanted, 97, 139 

Book-plate find, 241 


Books Recently Published :— 
Anderson’s (M. D.), The Mediaeval Carver, 
234 


pedigree 


Analytical Universal 

Bio ng 5 Phyllis M. 

Riches, 

Bateson’ 5 ir. W.), <: om Poetry and the 

— mess 

Beac (Elise Nici Beach, 342, 
(Mem.), 380 

Bradbrook’s (M. Themes and Conven- 
tions of Bligabethon Tragedy, 215 

Bruford’s (W. H.), Germany the 
XVIIIth Century, 106 

Buckland’s (Emily A.), The Rainsford 
Family, 107 

Cambri ge Ancient History, X. The 
Augustan Empire, Ed. by S. A. ag F. E. 
Adcock, and M. P. Charlesworth, 

Cambridge Ancient History, valilaes of 
pete, IV. Prepared by C. T. Seltman, 


ro of the Older Scottish Tongue, 
Part IV. Broket-Chamber. By Sir Wil- 
liam Craigie, 88 

Essays and Studies by Members of the 
English Associations. Vol. XX. Collected 
by George Cookson, 449 

Fay’s (E. Stewart), Why Piccadilly? 269 

Frascator; Syphilis or the French Disease. 
A poem in Latin Hexameters by Girolamo 
Fracastorio. Trans. by Heneage Wynne- 
— with Intro. by J. J. Abraham, 


Galbraith’s (V. H.), An Introduction of the 
Use of Public Records, 324 


Bibliogra of 
Compi pny by 


in 





Vol. elxviii. SUBJECT 


Books Recently Published :— 


el 

Gillett’s (H. M.), The story of the Relics 

of the Passion, 395 

Gringore’s (Pierre), Pageants for the Entry | 

of Mary Tudor into Paris, Ed. Charles | 
Read. Baskervill, 216 __ 

Habbage’s (Alfred), Sir William Davenant, | 


412 

Harlee’s (William Curry), Kinfolks. A | 
Genealogical and Biographical Record, 
Vol. I, 70 

Holman’s (L. E.), Lamb’s Barbara S——, 89 

Hutton’s (James), The Greek Anthology in | 
Italy to the Year 1800, 305 

Johnson’s (Edith Craigie). Lamb Always | 


ia, 88 
Jordan-Smith’s (Paul), For the Love of 
Books, 43 
(William), London for Dickens | 


Kent’s 
Lovers, 430 
Lett’s (Malcolm), As the Foreigners Saw | 


McColvin’s (Eric Raymond), Painting. A | 
Guide to the Best Books with Special | 
Reference to the Requirements of Public | 
Libraries, 107 

Medieval Latin Word List from British 
and Irish Sources. Prepared by J. H. 
Baxter and Charles Johnson, 251 

Owl The, and the Nightingale, Ed. by J. H. 
G, Grattan and G. F. H. Sykes, 395 

Pepys, Tangier Papers of Samuel. Ed. by 
Edwin Chappell, 142 

Quiller-Couch’s (Sir Arthur), The Poet as 
Citizen and other Papers, 54 

Rich’s (E. E.), The Staple Court Books of 
Bristol, 36 

Rivals The, Ed. from the Larpent MS., by 
Richard Little Purdy, 323 

Scottish National Dictionary Vol 1, part IV, 
Beefer-Bitteraks, Ed. by William Grant, 


35 

Sheffield Manorial Records from 1424 to 1624, 
_ III. Compiled by T. Walter Hall, 

Simpson’s (Percy), Proof-reading in the 
Sixteenth, Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries, 375 

Sturgis’s (H. O.), Belchamber. Introduction 
by Gerard Hopkins, 269 

Swift’s (Jonathan), The Drapier’s Letters 
to the People of Ireland against receiving 
Wood’s Halfpence, Ed. by Herbert Davis, 


378 
Swift (Jonathan), The Letters of, to Charles 
Ford, by David Nichol Smith, 125 
Sykes (Norman), Church and State in Eng- 
land in the XVIIIth Century, 161 
Thomas’s (Sir William Beach), Village 
England, 466 
Totteridge, A Short History of, in the 
County of Hertford, 359 
Vidler’s (Leopold A.), A New History of 
Rye, 197 
Bookseller’s Catalogues. 71, 126, 144, 216, 234, 252, 
270, 288, 360, 395, 414, 432, 468 


Bookselling, small profits of, (Mem.), 434 
Boondozzle, a new word, 





| at ad and Hawkes, premises of, to be rebuilt, 


INDEX. 


“‘ Boost ” and “‘ Tanglefoot,” 171 

Borrowing of Books (Mem.), 451 

Borrows’s ‘ Bible in Spain,’ Queries from, 29 

‘Boscobel,’ Portuguese and French Transla- 
tions wanted,336 

* Botany Bay,” Enfield, origin of name wanted, 
48, 87, 124, 404 

Boughton Family Bible, 33 

Bournemouth, the Founder of, 190, 249, 280 

Bonsumnicks, origin of word wanted, 115 

Bow Creek, colony of houses, near junction 
of Thames and Lea, to be demolished, 368 

Bowery, The, New York, names of books about, 
wanted, 459 


| “ Brace,” word used for a company of animals, 


Bramston Family, 448 
Brantome (Abbe de), Swinburne’s reference to, 


3 
Bridgewater Library, duplicates from, 49, 106 


Martin’s (Roger), Essai sur Thomas Gray, | Brill, The, in 1642, particulars asked for, 263, 
; “? | 3 
7 


British, Newspapers and Periodicals, unlocated, 
50 


9 
“* Brood,” word used for a company of animals, 


| Brooke of Norton, 31 


Brothers on oppposite sides at ‘ Varsity Rugger 
Match,’ 242 

Brotton Churchyard, Cleveland, Bulmer Ceno- 
taph in, 87, 100, 124, 210, 304, 338, 406 

Broughton (Rhoda), writings concerning her, 


Browne (Anthony), a Franciscan, particulars 
wanted of, 47, 83 

Bruce (Elizabeth), Countess of Kincardine, 244 

Bruce (Mrs. R.), particulars wanted of, 225 

Brulov (Karl), his art, (Mem.), 289 

Buckhardt Family, notes desired about, 279 

Buddleia, origin of word wanted, 457 

Bull of Absolution, Pope Gregory and the, 134 

Bulmer Cenotaph, in Brotton Churchyard, 
Cleveland, 87, 100, 124, 210, 304, 338, 406 

‘Bulmer, Historical Notes on the Baronial 
House of,’ by W. Dickon Hoyle, 370 

Bulmers, a Huguenot Family, 351, 462 

Bullingdon Club, 25, 265 

Bumpus’s Businesses, transference of, 61 

“ Bungie,” or India-rubber, 15, 53, 84, (Mem.), 
362, 465 

Bunyan’s ‘ Holy War,’ Reformades ” in, 52 

“ Burgensiumierr,” a puzzling word engraved 
on the Chamberlain’s half of the Seal of the 
Borough of Grantham, 153 

Burial-places of English Sovereigns, 98, 155, 
173, 191, 208, 231, 247, 300, 355, 407, 463 

Burrington, Governor, and Governer Tucker, 
116, 161 

“ Bursar: Bursarship,” as meaning “ scholar,” 
examples wanted of, 442 

— (the Hon. Richard) and Lady Hamilton, 

4 


Cc 


Caesar’s Stag, Legend of, 86 

Calendar for a ife, bibliographical indica- 
tions of, 351, 390 

Calendar House, The, 
wanted, 61 


” 


explanation of name 





SUBJECT INDEX. 


in the Old 


* Calendars, Pocket and Pendant, 
Ashmolean, article by Mr. Edward Esdaile in 
the March Connoisseur, (Mem.), 199 

“California,” as a place-name, 404, 448 

“Cambysopolis, Bishop of,” origin of title 
sought, 335, 371, 462 

Camroux (Ferdinand Ferguson), 1844, his iden- 
tity, 263 

“Canga” and 
wanted, 242 

= oo pronunciation of the word, 352, 

Canterbury Cathedral Missing Memorial to Sir 
Thomas Hales, 15, 31 

Capital Punishment for Vagabonds, 369 

* Carol,” origin of word wanted, 79 

Caroline (Queen), Note on (Mem.), 92 

Carpenter’s Bay, Mauritius, 154 


“ Adela,” origin of terms, 


i Bag, The, a Victorian Institution, 276, 
31 


Carr Family, of Tynemouth and London, 370 

Carshalton Theatre, information about site 
wanted, 11 

Carter Family of St. Columb, Cornwall, details 
wanted of, 387 

sa = aaa Girolamo), the date of his 
death, 

Catesby, ; _ Horse, details wanted of, 423 

Cato, the Censor as a Physician, 371 

Cattle-Plague, place-names from, 10 

Celtic Settlement at Kilbride, (Mem.), 


199 
Cemetery, 
389 


European in Jedda, 326, 333, 344, 363, 


Chamberlayne (Israel), 


I é author of ‘The Aus- 
tralian Captive,’ 


his identity, 262 

Champions, Hereditary, of Normandy, 208, 249 

Chantry, Founder of a, wanted, 350, 425 

Charing Cross Pier removed to Stepney 
demolition, 77 

Chaucer (Geoffrey), references to, 313 

Chaucer, Langland and Lydgate in work on 
History, 369 

**Cheapen ” its use as a verb, (Mem.), 416 

“ Chercher midi a quatorze heures,” 31, 52, 69 

Chess River The, and the Chesham Urban Dis- 
trict Council, (Mem)., 433 

Cheyne Family, particulars wanted of, 27 

Chocolate, Milk, 30 

Christ, a visit of, to India, 226, 266 

Christian Names, in the parish of North Meols 
from 1632 to 1713, (Mem.), 307; unusual, 86 
233, 266, 318, 358, 349, 409, 429 

see Carol: ‘The Joys of Mary,’ 262, 317, 


for 


Relics of, 12 
Legend of, 172, 213 
presented by Women, 28, 66, 


Chrysostom (St. John), 
Church in a Wood, 
——o Silver 


393 

Cibbes (Colley), Two Letters of, 3 

Cigarettes in ‘England, 218, 264, 407 

City Church of St. Martin Outwich, 164 

Clarke (Mary Anne), and George Du Maurier, 
401 (Corrigendum 468) 

Clarke (Maynard), parentage and date of death 
wanted, 244 

Clegs of Walsden, descendants and connection, 
311 

“Clegs ” or Horseflies, 70, 124, 196 

Clifton (Sir Nicholas), Kt., 1395, 422 

Clockmakers in Westmorland, 16 


| Coppard (A. E.) 
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Clocks, Two old long-case, 79, 106, 124, 195 

Clocks, Two Tall, by Aickin and Jordan, 
information wanted of, 154 

Cobbett (William), centenary 
(Mem.), 451 

Cock (Alfred), Q.C., his collection of manu- 
scripts roe me to Sir Thomas More, 299, 341 

Cock-horse, meaning of term, 424 

Cockney Pronunciation, 26, 67, 102, 121, 137, 179 

Coffin as token to faithfulness, 369 

Coins, Roman, from Landguard Fort, Norfolk, 
351, 394 

* Coking,” an American term, 242 

Colonial Dames of America, 61, 177, 213 

Colour-theory in the Middle Ages, 299, 352 

Colours, Trade-words for, 7 

“Columnist,” a word used in the popular 
press, 171, 267 

—— Sense as a faculty, 29, 82 

Company, The Hollow Sword Blades, informa. 
tion of, 207, 321, 357 

PP or Matches,” 

Connecticut, Folk Rhee from, 13 

( yon | adores, The, Name of a book on, 208 

* Constable’s Firs,” ‘Hampstead Heath, felled 
by order of L.C.C., 77 

Construction of song wanted, 30 

Conyers, the last Baron, and his descendants, 
226, 268, 394 

Cook-Adams (Dr.) and Edward Emmett, 115 

Cook’s (Captain) Turtle, 206 

Cooper (John), The Diary of, 419 

Cope and Duncombe, Cope and Fort or Met- 
calfe, marriage certicates of, 173 

Cope (Sir Edward), information of wanted, 80 

Cope Family, 136, 196 

and Yeats (W. B.) as Literary 


of his death, 


meaning of term wanted, 


Parallels, 314 
Coran Family, details wanted of, 461 
Cordiner (Cornelius), parentage, career and 
date of death wanted, 244 
Corentinus, Saint, Church of, 42 
“ Corn-Cadger,” meaning of expression, 172, 267 
Corpses that Float, 214 
Corps, New South Wales, 
wanted, 245 
Cortauld Galleries at Cambridge, (Mem.), 
Cotton (Charles), Autographs of, wanted, 
“Court, The, of Wards and Liveries,” 
of, 116 


Cowley, 
94 


particulars of, 


433 
279 
picture 


Dryden and Shadwell, some notes on, 


Cox (James) and James Russell, 207 

Creed, Co. Cornwall, 6 

Creel’s Chemical Journal, 
wanted, 388 

“Cremona, Broken, The,” 34 

Cricketers and 5 a 443 

Cromwell’s Army, 

Culverwells, The, pot Sir Charles Wyndham’s 
Family, 290 

Cumberlege (Richard), his identity wanted, 154 

Cumberlege (Stephen Austin), 1747-1828, Book- 
seller, information wanted of, 444 


D 


Daily Advertiser, February, 1747, and July, 
1748, whereabouts of papers wanted, 444 


1791-93, author of, 
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Dalby, origin of surname, with pedigree, 277, 
319 


Dandy-Hobby, 

“Daniel Deronda ” 
stop,” 336, 410 425 

Dante, his ‘ Vita pun 
Shelley’ s copy of, 

“ Decline,” medical _ ee of word, 352, | 


origin of, 9, 142 
and the phrase 


De Harcourt (Alice), Countess of Warwick, as | 


De la Pryne (Abraham), MS. diary of, 47, 81) 


Maison de Harcourt,’ 135 
1574-1611, information 


William), 
405 


De la Roque’s ‘ 

De L’estoile (Pierre), 
of 351, 408 

De Lindesay (Sir 
details sought of, 


genealogical 


De Quincey ( homas) oil painting of, by Carse | 
details of | 


of Greenhay, 38 
‘De Roselle, a du Marquis,’ 
novel wanted, 299, 339, 388 
De Ross (Robert), his parentage, 1 
De St. Phale, Mademoiselle, i : of, 13 
Deeley. origin of surname, 95, 
Denny (William), Lieut. tall of Penn- 
sylvania, 1756-1759, 369, 409 
Derby (5th Earl of), and William Shakespeare, 
404 


* Derwentwater, a tale of the year 1715,’ 2 vols., 
name of author wanted, 351 

Devon and Cornwall Record Society Report for 
1934, (Mem.), 235 

Dialect words of South Somerset, 188, 266 

“Dial ” in Field Names, 442 

Dials and Suu-dials, 421 

Diaries, British, 224, 317 

Dice and Dice-boxes in the 18th century, 135 

Dickens (Charles) and Fielding (Henry), 443 

Dictionaries, Period, (Mem.), 361 

Dingwall (Margaret), parentage of wanted, 118 

Diphthong, The, 98, 193, 232 

Dixon (Tom), 1847, ‘particulars of baptism, 116 

Dixon (William), particulars of first and second 
marriages, 116 

wares, a XVIIth century speculater named, 


Dominican Houses, 207, 250 

Douglas (Sobiesky) or (‘‘ Clementina 
hannes ”’), 
374 

Down Hall, Essex, 13 

Drake Thomas), gent., of London, 99 

Draw shave, nature of the tool, 423 

“Dread, My dear,” origin of 
wanted, 47, 81 

Dr. Benson’s School, 
wanted of, 369 

Dr. Burford’s School, Stratford, 
formation wanted of, 369 


Hounslow, 


Essex, in- 


Dryden, Cowley and Shadwell, some notes on, 94 | 


Dryden (John) and “ Lady du Lake,” 260; ‘his 
allusion to the Poet of Excessive Wit, 421 


Du Maurier (George) and Mary Anne Clarke, | 


401 (Corrigendum 468) 
Dudley Family of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 15 
Dudley (Richard) of Yanwath, Westmorland, 
135, 179, 194, 376, 412 
Dudley (Robert), of Bristol, particulars of 
wanted, 135 
Dudley (Sir Robert), Kt., Sheriff of Newcastle, | 
1586, 370, 411, 428 


* organ t 


a sonnet from, 133; | | 


Jo- | 
information wanted of, 155, 227, | 


expression | 


information | 


Dupe by drink, legend of, 80 
‘Dum ullus sum, tuus sum,” 
phrase, 370, 410 
Duruel Famed,” his identity wanted, 61 

Duncan (King) TI, Descendants of, 444 

Dunmow Flitch, picture of the first, 456 

| Dwarfs, age attained by, 188 

E 

* Karls of Warren . ‘waded 
Watson, 298, 355, 

Eastbourne Terr ace, _ Paddington Station, 
to be demolished and replaced by modern 
flats, 261 

Ecclesiastical Registers of Winchester 
Salisbury, 387, 446 
Echoes, 16, 

Editor, when term as applied to head of literary 
department of newspaper, came into use, 461 


Editorial :— 


as an epistolary 


and 


* Ad fontem vitae sitientes quisque venite,” 
316 

All things come to him that will but wait, 
279 


= Annihilating all that’s made,” 461 
“ Brent,” meaning of the word, 263 
California as a place name, 404 
“Congress Matches,” 10 
* Editor,” first instance of the word, 461 
Fawcett (Joseph), author, 118 
‘Flan,’ meaning of, 285 
Garrick (David) and Hendon, 117 
“ Hitch your waggon to a star,” 155 
[Ireland (William Henry), contemporaries 
of, 279 
*Lane’s Novels,” 68 
Mrs. Grundy and Mrs. Partington, 404 
“Non omnibus dormio,” 136 
Pettitoes, 461 
Paris Garden and Prussia Place, 460 
“Rewards and Fairies,” 350 
Robinson (Mary), her poem on Rudel the 
Troubadour, 242 
Shakespeare Emendation, A, 457 
“ Snob,” origin of word, 336 
“The wild joys of living,” 461 
“The young May moon is beaming love,” 
322 
Touch wood, 26 
Edward VI, exploits of, 387 
Elephants, information wanted about, 62, 102 
Elizabeth (Queen), and a black mask on long 
handle, 387 
Emerson, queries from, 26 
Emigration, Records of, in Australia and New 
Zealand, 32, 53, 83 
| Emmett (Edward) and Dr. Cook-Adams, 115 
Epilepsy and Oats, 369, 410 


Epitaphs:— 


Longest, the, where to be found, 388 
Miltonic, the, ey on Mazarin, 445 
“ Red Dane,” 135, 178, 286 


| Sydney (N. S.W.), Epitaphs in, 457 


“Equivalent,” meaning of the word, 261 
| Erskine Pedigree, edited by the late George 
cae, published 1890-95, edition wanted of, 


« Bee adron volant,” 351 





* and Sir William . 
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Essays, Historical, presentation volumes of, 


» 427 
Estate, division of an, decided by colours, 275 
Ethelred II, name of 
wanted, 405, 465 
Eton Society, The, 1826-27, (Mem.), 271 
Evert, early example of the word, 349 
Exciseman, 1686, meaning of the term, 190 
Excise Office and Jeansson Families, 118 
Executioner’s Sword, omen from, 98 
Eyston and Pleydell Families, 444 


F 


“ Face,” 17th century uses of, 241 

* Face”’ and ‘‘ Mug,” etymology of, 98, 196 

Faithfulness, coffin as token of, 369 

Faking, examples of, 420, 

Falstaff, stud 
Bulletin (Mem.), 109 

Family Prayers, 52 

Fashionable Intelligence in the 18th century, 
155, 268 (Corrigendum 306) 

Fawcett (Benjamin), biography wanted, 80, 122 

Fawcett Fami Y; 86 

Fawcett (Joseph), biography wanted, 118, 194 

Fellgate (Tobias), will of, made in Virginia, 312 

— (Capt. John) v. Capt. David Roach, 
189, 231 

Ferries, Ancient Humber, and the roads they 
served, 418 

Fielding (Henry) and Dickens (Charles), 443 

Field-Names, “ Dial” in, 442 

Finchampstead, Berks, Altars at, 117 

Finger Rhyme, 35, 105 

Fire, Great, The, Inns burnt in, 78 

“ Fishers, A Drift of,” early citations 
expression wanted, 443 

“ Flan,” meaning of term, 240, 285 

Flamsteed (John), the letters of, 51, 394; his 
connection with Halley and Flamsteed, 434 

-Fled 3 Flaed in Feminine Anglo-Saxon Names, 
173, 247 

Flewkers and Frails, explanation wanted of, 
442 


of 


Flint-Knapping industry at Brandon, article 
by Mr. Rainbow Clarke in March number of 
ne (Mem.), 181 

Flockton, Yorkshire, tombstones at, 49 

“‘ Flood’s Day,” Chelsea, 82 

Flood on the Spanish Main, article in March 
Cornhill by Mr. Rawdon Hoare, (Mem.) 181 

Folk Lore:— 

“ Black-beetle,” 460 

* Black Ox, The,” Scottish Folk-lore of, 67 

Church in a wood, Legend of, 172, 213 

Connecticut, Folk-Rhyme from, 13 

Corpses that float, 214 

Dupe by Drink, legend of, 80 

Executioner’s sword, omen from, 98 

Hangman, The, 30 

Headache, cause of, (Mem.), 20 

Landlord, Murdering, The, and the Trapped 
Bed, 49, 105 

“Leading Apes in Hell,” 122, 267 

** Lobster, The,” 460 

Opal, The, 30, 86 

“ Sabbath ” for Sunday, 52 

Simnel Legend, 99, 161, 213 

Thunder-storms, 457 

Wood-louse, The, 460 


SUBJECT INDEX. 


first wife and children, | 


466 . 
of by Professor Charlton in The 


Vol. elxviii, 








wanted ,226 
| “ Follies,” (sham ruins, towers, monuments) 


| 189, 194, 230, 321, 354, 464 
| Footpads in London, 1775, 182 
Forest (Miles), one of the murderers of Edward 


Forest or Forrest (Rev. Robert), Headmaster 
| of King’s Grammar School, Parramatta, 
N.S.W., date of death wanted, 190, 263 
| Forgeries, Ireland’s Shakespearean, 11, 70 
Forster (General Sir William), portrait of, 
wanted, 244 
Fort (Rev. Thomas), note on, 12, 84 
Forts around London in 1643, 277, 320, 353 
| Fortin and Fortune, sanay of, 189, 231 
Fortune and Fortin, Family of, 189, 231 
Watson), a). 55 
wkers, explanations wanted of, 


Fowler eg 7 

| Frails and Fle 

| 442 

| Frampton (John), his account of the Tobacco 

| Plant, 74 

Freeland (H. W.), 33 

French Records, (Mem.), 235 

French Travel, Book of, illustrated by Turner, 
206, 250 

Friends’ Historical Society 

5 


Journal, (Mem.), 


14 
Frith (John), Birthplace wanted, 161 


G 


Gale (Henry), of Taunton Deane, 45 

“Galon,” meaning of word wanted, 26, 66 

“ Game,” word used for a company of animals, 
335 

Garrick (David) and Hendon, 117 

George III, a coin of token, 79 

Gibbeting alive in England, 82 

Gibbon (Edward), Bibliography of, 154 

Gibbs (—), A Cutler, 61 

“ Gibraltar,” as a place-name, 404 

“ Gilpin, John,” illustrated editions of, 32 

Glassine, a new word, 313 

Glynne (Sir Stephen), his notes on the Churches 

of Cornwall, 5, 43, 74, 111, 151, 182, 219, 253, 
295, 329, 366, 399, 437 

Goethe, reference wanted, 33 

Gogho, Kathiawar, Monumental Inscriptions 
at, 384 

Gordon (James), Clockmaker, 154 

Gordon (James), Nurseryman of Mile End, 225, 
265, 358 

Gordon (Joseph), Vice-Admiral, his 
385 

Gordon (Lord), 1844, his identity, 263 

Gordon (Robert), Solonel, Bombay Army, 1774, 
171 

Grail, A Buddhist, 205, 262 

Grant Family of Blairfindy, 79 

Gray’s Inn Road, a Barracks in, 458 

“Greedy Gubbins,” origin of phrase, 172, 212 

Greek Language, purity of, preserved by women, 

Greek New Testament, the Text of, 369 

Greek Sculpture, Dr. A. J. Wace on, (Mem.), 398 


identity, 





“ Green Bag,” origin of phrase sought, 336 
Green Family of Halesowen, Worcs., 369 
Greeting, Foreign, origin sought, 405 





Folk-songs, Foreign, English translations of, 


for the South of England, list of wanted, 97, 
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Gregory, Pope, his bill of Absolution for King 
Henry IV, 134, 193 (Corrigendum 198) 
Grosseteste (Bishop Robert), 299, 337, 374, 428 
Grosvenor and Scrope, 10, 51, 87 

Grundy (Mrs.) and Partington (Mrs.), 404 
Guiney (Louise Imogen), her copy of Charles 


Armitage Brown’s account of the northern | 


tour with Keats, (Mem.), 145 

Gundred, daughter of Queen Matilda, 206, 283, 
$20, 426 

Guyenne, Duke of, fairy ancestry of, 97 
Gynwallow, st., Church of, Cornwall, 151 
Gypsy Theatre in Soviet Russia, (Mem.), 235 


H 


‘Hale Hall,’ by Ireland Blackburne, history of 
% copies of, 335, 411, 462 
Haley eee moneyers, 113 
Halley Family in Derbyshire, 334 
Halley, Flamsteed and Newton, 434 
Halley (James), 1814-1841, of Glasgow, 427 
Halley (John), Freeman of Scarborough, 46 
Halleys in Normandy, 312 
Hamilton (Lady) and the Hon. Richard Butler, 


“Hamlet,”’ his relation to the ‘De Consola- 
tione,” (Mem.), 73; performance at New 
Theatre, (Mem.), 73; query from, 423; “ This 
too, too sullied flesh,”’ 114 


Hexameters in Modern Poetry, 300 

Heywood and Swift, 236 

Hicks’ Grave at Kabul, 452 

Higinbotham (Dorcas), her alias wanted, 278 
Hinton Family of Lichfield and Coventry, 189, 


Hogarth Family, pedigree of, 172 | : 
Hollamby (Captain William, R.N.), identity of, 


278 
Hollins of Methley, near Leeds, 115 
Hood (Robin), bibliogra hy of, 369, 428 
Hopper Family, particulars wanted of, 370 
Horse, Dorsetshire, The, (Mem.), 433 
Horses’ defects, 115 
Horseflies or “‘ Clegs,” 70, 124, 196 
Houses, Dominican, 207, 250 
Houses, Furnished, the letting of, 116 
Howitt Family, 117 
Hoyle (W. Dickson), his ‘ Historical Notes ’ 
Bulmer, 370 


on 


' « Hudibras,’” The name, 96, 160 


Hampton (Rev. Thomas), particulars of wanted, | 


135 
peeeock (John), of Cornfield and Nathaniel, 
17% 


Hancock (Nathaniel) and John, 172 

Handkerchief, pronunciation of (Mem.), 37 

Hangman, The, Folk-lore of, 30 

Haarlem, Cultivation of Bulbs in, (Mem.), 451 

peeeer, Effigy in Worcester Cathedral, 135, 
3 

Harcourt Family, 370, 408 


(Mem.), 253 
Harper Family, information wanted of, 277 


| 
| 


Harrington (Sir John), not the author of ‘ Cen- | 


sure of the Rota,’ 24 
Harris (Rev. James Parker), 
Chaplain, 
Hastings ( 
lars wanted of, 359, 391; queries regarding 
his family, 83 
Headache, cure of, in Folk-lore, (Mem.), 20 
Hedelin, the Abbe D’Aubignac, 81, 409 
Helme (Elizabeth), parentage and 
wanted, 116 
Hen and Chickens Inn, Newgate Street, 244, 282 
Hendon and David Garrick, 117 
Henry IV (Part I), date of, 383, 424 
“Henry, O.,” and a New Jersey Liquor, 7 


Heraldry :— 


articulars wanted of, 350 


Barclay, Sir Robert, his coat of arms, 244, 
285, 317 


Guyenne, Duke of, fairy ancestry of, 97 
Heraldry in Old Glass Windows, 114 
Lamb, The, and the Flag as heraldic device, 


‘Herbert Family, Wills, (1400-1732), where- 
abouts of MS. wanted, 62, 124 
Herne Bay and Assisi, 61 


Huet (Pierre Daniel), Bishop of Avranches, his 
correspondence, 50, 138, 230, 319 

Huguenot Nobility, Records of the, 299 

Humber Ferries, Ancient, and the roads they 
served, 418 

Humphries (Richard), information wanted of, 
116, 179 

Hunt, The Blue Coat, particulars of, 244 

Hunting in Surrey in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century, 7 


I 


India, a Visit of Christ to, 226, 266 
India-rubber and “ Bungie,” 15, 53, 84, (Mem.), 


362, 465 ; 
Indian Mutiny Chaplains, Moore and Harris, 
details of wanted, 350, 446 
Indictments in Latin, 190 


yr.), ¢ is tations, (Mem.), 397 
Hardy (Thomas), acceptance of his first novel, | > Eat), 208 erences, Clean) 


Injuries and Cricketers, 443 | 

‘*In a Pickwickian sense,” origin of the phrase, 
457 

Inn, Hen and Chickens, 244, 282 


| Inns burnt in the Great Fire, 78 


Indian Mutiny | 


arren), his first marriage, particu- | 


life of, | 


Insult to an Italian at a dinner party, 242, 
285, 321 

Intelligence, Fashionable, in the 18th century, 
155, 268, (Corrigendum 306), 375 

Inventory, an Eighteenth Century, 77, 93 

Ireland (William Henry), contemporaries of, 
279 


Isleworth, Moses Glover’s map of, 385 
Italian insulted at a dinner party, 242, 285, 321 


J 


| * Jacob’s Well,” as a place-name, 404 


| James 


| Jedda, European Cemetery in, 


(Thomas), details 
wanted, 134 
Jeansson (Johnson) Families and 


Office, 118 


ibliographical 
the Excise 


326, 333, 344, 


| Jeffries (Judge) and Donhead, 226 


wee (Beau) (? Tennens), his identity, 386, 
42 

“Jericho” as a place-name, 404 

Jews in 13th Century England, Notes on, 4 
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‘Joan of Arc and the Kingfisher,” picture of, 
315 


“John Gilpin,’ illustrated editions of, 86 


Johnson - ), as being a ageryn 25 
Jones (John), and a book ‘ ' 
264 


he Art of Spelling,’ 

Jonson (Ben) and Taylor the Water Poet, 
ueries from his writings, 422 

Jubilarians, Episcopal Diamond, 
47, 83, 121 

Jubilee Bonfires, 443 

Jubilee Coin, 348 

Jubilee Juggins (Ernest Benyon), his parentage, 


records of, | 


Jubilees, Royal, and the British Army (Mem.), 


Ju sageill State, Kathiawar, monumental 


inscriptions in, 224 
K 


Kabul, Hicks’ Grave at, 452 

Katterfelto, his visit to Norwich, 
‘Red Gauntlet,’ 341 

Keats (John) and the Mneid, 456 

Kendall (T. H.), of Warwick, 206, 249 
‘ Kennedy ”’ as a place-name, 124 

‘ Kennel! Naile,” a horse defect, 115 

Kettlestring as a Surname, 9 

Keyna St., Church of, aati 152 

Keys and Loc ks, Old, 70 

Khalifa (Ahmed Agha), date and place of birth | 
wanted, 190 

Kilkhampton, Church of, Cornwall, 183 

Killer Family, origia of, 155, 265 

Kilowattage, a new word, 331 

King Lear,’ Note on, 60 

Knig nts of St. John, Complete iist of, wanted, 


cf. Scott’s 


26 
Knollys (Sir Thomas), record of, 


L 


La Ramie of Wyoming, 227 
“* Lady du Lake, ”” 260 
“Lags, Old,” origin of expression, 250 
- Lamb, and the Flag, The,” the phrase, 334, | 


wanted, 10 


25 
Lamb (Charles) and William Wordsworth, 382 | 
Lamorran, Church of, Cornwall, 183 
Lancashire Periodicals printed before 1801, 116, | 
159. 


Lancashire Recusants in the Time of Charles I., 
(Corrigendum), 54 
Lancaster in the 18th Century, (Mem.), 271 
Landewednack, Church of, Cornwall, 183 | 
Landlord, Murdering, The, and the Trapped | 
Bed, as a folk-tale or historical fact, 49, 
Landrake, Church of, ann, 184. | 
Land Words at Court, 
Lane (Elizabeth), a wi of, 172 
“‘Lane’s Novels,” 31, 68 | 
Langland, Chaucer ‘and Lydgate in works on 
History, 369 
Lanteglos by Camelford, Church of, Cornwall, 
Sa» A by Fowey, Church of, Cornwall, 255 | 
Launcells, Church of, Cornwall, 
Launceston, Church of, Cornwall, 257 
Laurin (Arne), Catalogue of the ‘library of, 24 
Laurence (T. E.), career of, (Mem.), 415 


335 
| Legatus de Latere, 


| Leo 


Vol. elxviii, 


INDEX. 


Lead Pencil or “ Vine,” 80, 124 
“Leash,” word used for a company of animals, 


The, 1524, patron of the 
er of Grafham, Co. Hunts., identity, 10, 


Le leeaek (Oliver), member of the Benedictine 
iD der, born 1698, biographical data and 
bibliography wanted, 351 

Lenderyou as a Surname, 336, 373, 409, 449 

Leonardi Vinci, Academia, 78, 193, 232 

XIIT.’s Monument, name of designer 
wanted, 264, 317 

| Letters Patent of the Solicitor-General, 1768, 209 

| Lettice, Countess of Leicester, 27 

‘ Lettres du Marquis de Roselle,’ details of nove} 
wanted, 299, 339, 388 

Libraries, English, before 1650, 335; 
(Mem.), 416 

Library, The, 
(Mem.), 37 

Libri (William), charges against him, 403 

Lievin Archives, The, (Mem.), 163 

Lilith, legend of, 68, 141 

Lincoln (Abraham), a letter to, 96 

Lisle, the Holy Rood of, 99 

Liskeard, Church of St. Martin, 

“Little Red Squirrel, The,” 
wanted, 262 

‘ Lobster,’ The, Folk-lore of, 460 

| Locks and Keys, Old, 70 

Lodgers and Sub-tenants in the XVIT. Century, 
315, 355 

London Changing:— 


Boosey and Hawkes, premises of, to be re 
built, 77 

Bow Creek, colony of houses near junction 
of Thames and 4ea, to be demolished, 368 

Bumpus’s Businesses, transference of, 61 

Charing y Cross_ Pier, removed to Stepney for 
demolition, 7 

Cc ity Church of St. Martin Outwich, 164 
“Constable’s Firs,” ie, fan Heath, 
felled by order of L.C.C., 

Eastbourne Terrace, poeta 
Station, to be demolished, 261 

London Music Hall, The, 95-101, Shoreditch 
High Street, demolished, 242 

Midland Grand Hotel, St. Pancras, to be 
closed and used as railway offices, 77 

Peel (Sir Robert), statue of, removed to 
Police College, Hendon, 7 77 

High St., Ken- 


Queen Victoria Memorial, 
sington, removed to Warwick Gardens, 


Lending, 


bibliographical articles in, 


Cornwall, 258 
information 


Paddington 


Regent’s Park, Inner Circle Garden re 
named ‘ “Queen Mary’s Gardens,”’ 368 
William IV., statue of, in King William 
Street, removed to the Seamen’s Hospital, 
Greenwich, 188 
London Exhibitions in the ’Highties, 190, 233 


London, Footpads in, 1775, 


London in 1642: The Brill, 


particulars asked 
for, 263, 303 


London Music Hall, The, demolished, 242 
London Slang at the _raning of the XVIII 


Century, 416, 439, 454 


| London Streets, old authorities for naming, 335 
| § Lorraine, 


Lorraine, Lorree’ by Charles 


Kingsley, obscure point in, 405, 463 


354 
Mid 
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imals, 


f the 
ty, 10, 
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8, 200 
novel 
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il 
for 
| 

ath, 
xton 


itch 
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lowe (Sir Hudson), a letter of, 153 
“Lowliest Gift, The,” author of, 336 
Lowndes (William Thomas) and his works, 245 | 
lucknow, Siege of, 154 

Iudgoan, Church of St. Paul, Cornwall, 259 
lydgate, Chaucer and Langland in works on 
History, 369 

lyly, Shakespeare, and “ Aesop,” 312 

[ytton, Bulmer, and the Atheneum, 128 


M 


Maberly (John), M.P., an adventurous Lon- 
doner, 456 

Mace, The Oldest Town, 101, 286, 358 

Machine for calculating, 402 
Mackenzie Family of Kintail, 
wanted, 27 ; , 
Maclise, the Irish artist, his picture, “ The | 
Serenade,” 190, 231 | 
Madan (Falconer), his death, 396 | 
Mahomed (Horatio Deen), the bath man of | 
Ryder Street, 226, 266, 303 

Main, early example of word, 349 

Maize Hill School, Greenwich, 
wanted of, 369 

Malcolm Il. of Scotland, name of wife wanted, 

by 


particulars of | 


information 


Malne (Edmund), enquiry into the title of his 
Ireland Shakespearean forgeries, 444 

Mannocks (Henry), Music Master to Katharine 
Howard, 15 

Marmion Family of Tanworth Castle, 99 

Marriage Certificates of Cope and Duncombe, 
Cope and Fort or Metcalfe, wanted, 173 

Marriage Licences, London, 1720—1775, 173, 319 

Martyrs’ Reformation, 190 

Marx (Karl), his quotation on “ The Idea of 
God,” 404 

y, Joys, The of,” Christmas carol, 262, 

317, 375 

Mass, origin of word wanted, 79 

Mass, The, of St. Paul at Mantua, 
wanted of, 386, 448 ; 

Matheson (John Sombre), details wanted of, 350 

Matilda (Queen) and her daughter Gundred, | 
206, 283, 320, 426 | 

Maubert (Francis), 1656—1746, a portrait- 
painter, information wanted of, 47, 84, 123 

Mawgan in Pyder, Church of, Cornwall, 329 

Maxwell (Major Hugh Hamilton), military | 
record and marriage particulars wanted, 335 | 

Medical Men of Lancaster, biographical list | 
wanted, 460 

Mediaeval Love Songs, set to music, | 
(Mem.), 55 

Melville (Herman) * The 
Story,’ 314 

Memorandum, An Righteenth-Century, 77, 93 

Memorial Stones at Chiswick, 61 

Men of Letters, successful prophecies by, 423; | 
superlative praises by, 402, 465 

Mercurias Britannicus, reference to Shakes- | 
peare in, 335, 373, 390 

Methley, near Leeds, Hollins of, 115 

Mickleton (James, F.R.S.), 32 | 

“Microphone ” and “ Telephone,” 241, 286 

Middle Ages, mythical animals of the, 278, 321, | 


details 


Two, 


and Town-Ho’s | 


354, 390 
Middle Ages, The, Colour-theory in, 299, 352 


SUBJECT INDEX. 


| “ Nests ” o 
| Netherlex, Church of, Cornwall, 399 
| Newburgh (William) of, Earl of Warwick, 62, 


477 


: & 
| Midland Grand Hotel, St. Pancras, to be closed 


and used as railway offices, 77 

Milky Way, Names for the, 93, 341 

Milne Family, 47 

Milton as a Jesuit, 150 

Miltonic, The, Epitaph of Mazarin, 445 

Miniature Painting and Abnormal Persons, 
(Mem.), 362 

‘‘Mister, Misses, Miss,” period when these 
words came into use, 227 


| ‘© Mob,” word used for a company of animals, 


335 

Molesworth Family, C 
of, 99, 

Monkeys as pets, 264, 319, 340, 358, 389 

Monumental [nscriptions at Bhuj, Cutch, India, 
273, 308 

Monumental Inscriptions at Gogho, Kathiawar, 


o. Durham, particulars 


Monumental Inscriptions in Junagadh State, 
Kathiawar, 224 

Monuments, Sham, for the South of England, 
list wanted of, 139, 194, 230, 321, 354, 464 

Moore (Rev. Thomas), Indian Mutiny chaplain, 
information wanted of, 350 

More (Sir Thomas), his descendants, 
wanted of, 458 

Morning Chronicle, 18th century, existence of, 
on7 


details 


aVi 
Morris (William), preservation of his house at 
Bexleyheath, (Mem.), 380 
Morton (John Maddison), 
Knight, 28, 69 
Moses Glover, map of Isleworth, 385 
Motherwell (William) and Walt Whitman, 314 
Motion, Perpetual, Bibliography of, 267 
Motor Driver, The intoxicated, (Mem.), 452 
— (Victor), reference to, in certain books, 
381 


notes by Joseph 


Mottoes:— 


Audeo Quid Audeo, 458 
Aut Agere Aut Mori, 244 
Mount, The Baronetcy of, 254 
“Mug” and “ Face,” etymology of, 98, 196 
Muniments relating to Westminster Abbey, 
8, 53, 64 
Murray (Sir James), and spelling reform, 370 
Musical Instruments in Seville Cathedral, 17th 
Century, 171 
“Mussolini,” A, a proverbial name, 153 


| “My Lord” under the Commonwealth, 315 


N 


Nature, Sound and silence in, (Mem.), 415 

Navy, The, Secretaries to, 369 

Naples and Silk, 49, 141 

Napoleon I and Marie Louise, correspondence 
between, (Mem.), 1 

Neale (John Mason), later volumes of verses, 
226 

Negroes, Hminent, information about, wanted, 
25, 65, 104, 121, 159 

vessels and tables, 11 


105 
New England, Farming Life in, (Mem.), 217 
New South Wales Corps, particulars of, wanted, 
245, 286, 340 
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Newton (Sir Isaac) in American Libraries, 51, 
394; “4 \ epeemanan with Halley and Flam- 
steed, 

New Yo Commercial Fortunes in, (Mem.), 
325 

Nicholls family, oma 37 

Nobles (Rev. George), 53 

Nordic, meaning of adjective, 423 

“Northern Staff” Weapon, nature of, 386 

Norman Place-names, 226 

Normandy, Hereditary Champions of, 208, 249 

North Meols, Christian names in, from 1632 to 
1713, (Mem.), 307 

‘ Notes and Queries,’ 


consult, 224 
Nutt 


(Alfred) on the Buddist Grail, 262 


oO 
Oats and Epilepsy, 369, 410 
Oberammergau, The Passion Play before 1890, 
277, 320 
Obituary :— 


Madan (Falconer), 396 
Officers, Commissioned, of the Surrey Volun- 
teers, 1794-1845, 129, 146, 167, 184, 202, 2920, 
230, 238, 283, 448 
Olaus, King of Man, 141 


Oldfield (Ann), her descendants and records, 
wanted, 387, 427 

Opal, The, Folk-lore of, 30, 86 

“ Organ stop,” meaning of term, wanted, 336, 
410, 425 

Oriental Story and Motto, query, Sir Walter 


Scott’s reference to Warren Hastings, 386 

——s or anne, where one can be seen, 

84, 

other as 4 surname, 49, 85, 124 

Oxford attack on Books at, during 19th Cen- 
tury, 422, 425; Skit, 404, 447 

Oxford Justices of the Peace in the 17th Cen- 
tury, (Mem.), 307 

Oxhey (Isaac) and his marriage with Margaret 


Rutter, details wanted of, 
? 
Pactolus, River, 15, 105 


Paget (Francis E.), Author of ‘ Tales of the 
Village,’ 1860, 264 
Paint-brushes, information about, wanted, 


P Buildi a 
ac. ullc 8 
th ( 


Inner Temple, derivation ot 

e name, 282 (Corrigendum 306) 

Paradise for Animals, 172, 302 

Parliament, Members of, Genealogy, 117 

Paris Garden, Stamford Street, London, origin 
of name wanted, 460 

* Parnassus ” Plays, Notes on the, 3 

“Parson Skinner ” and the heirloom a a white 
silk wedding gown, 276 

Partington (Mrs.) and Grundy (Mrs.), 

Passion Play, The, at Oberammergau 
1890, 277, 320 

Patterson (Elizabeth), wife of Jerome Bona- 
parte, birthplace, wanted, 386, 426, 448 (Corri- 
gendum 468) 

Patti (Adelina), her birthplace, 299, 341 

Pear, The Catherine, details of, 315, 355 

Peel (Sir Robert statue of, removed to Police 
College, Hendon, 77 

Period Dictionaries, (Mem.), 361 


404 
before 


SUBJECT INDEX. 


| Periodicals, 


| 
| 


Vol. clxviii, 





Lancashire, printed before 1991, 
116, 159 

“ Pettitoes,” meaning of term, wanted, 461 

Philadelphia Citizen Soldier, dealing with 
Poe’s life, (Mem.), 

“ Peter Snook,” author wanted of, 403 

Picture of ‘ The Court of Wards and Liveries,’ 
116 

Pictures, cases concerning the authenticity of, 


10 
* Piccadilly ” in Manchester, as a Place-name, 
9 


44 
Pilgrim Bottles of St. George, 
Proverbs and Phrases:— 


All things come to him who waits, 279, 32 
In a Pickwickian sense, 457 

The Lamb and the Flag, 334 

To chain winds, to bind running waters, % 
To go to Ruggins, 405 


21, 38, 56, 119 


Whipping the cat, 316, 357, 392 
Place Names:— 
* Botany Bay, 48, 87, 124, 404 


* California,’ in Nice (France), 448; near 
Birmingham, 404 
““Cambysopolis, Bishop of,” 335 
Cattle- Plague, Place Names from, 10 
* Gibraltar,” hamlet near Oxtord, 404 
** Jacob’s Well,’ in York, 404 
** Jericho,” a group of streets, 404 
“* Kennedy,” as a place-name, 124 
Norman Place-Names, 226 
“Piccadilly ’”’ in Manchester, 449 
Pleydell and Kyston Families, 444 
Pleydell Family of Coleshill, Berks, 155, 268 
Plunket ——e identity of, 278 
es. (Edgar Allan) and Rosetti’s « ’s ‘ Beryl Song, 
; Philadelphia Citizen Soldier, — 
Poctey, the President a Magdalen College’s 
lecture on, (Mem.), 2 
Political Saws, 24, 66 
Ponies, Royal ‘Cream, used for State occasions, 
information wanted o 
Pope (Alexander), the oon, criticised by Ger- 
man poets, 47 
Porcupine Hunts, 370 
Porringer, Pewter, date and maker sought, 
80, 124 
Portrait of * arener in armour, 1744-5, details 
wanted of, 
Posh, a new See 313 
Poshest, a new word, 313, 358 


Postal Rates, XVIII Century, 315, 358, 389, 407 


Praises, Superlative, by Men of Letters, 402, 
465 
| Presect, Records of, explanation of words 
wanted, 97, 139 
| Presentation Volumes of Historical and Other 
Essays, 427 
Priests’ Title of “ Sir,” 61, 103, 141, 178 


Prince Imperial, 
Pringle Family, 
Professor, A, 
Pr onune iation, 


The, (N fem.), 91 
information wanted of, 134 
on All Fours, 459 
Cockney, 26, 67, 102, 121, 137, 
Pr ophecies, Successful, by Men of Letters, 43 
Providence, The Ship, records wanted of, 370 


Prussia Place, Mitcham, Surrey, origin 0 


name Ww anted, 460 
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Publications, Historical Irish, 11, 65 
tyramid of Khufu, The, (Mem.), 433 | 


Q 


ays, Tombstones on, 243, 282 
eo Victoria Memorial, high Street, Ken- | 
sington removed to Warwick Gardens, 242 | 
queen’s Road, Cambridge, spelling of the name, | 


78 
quntuplets Dionne, The, (Mem.), 398 
quotations :— 


Ad fontem vitae sitientes quisque venite, | 
ete., 316 ey : 

Agmina ut aspexit rabidi ceu bellua ponti, 
371, 412 

A King cannot swagger, etc., 461 

All the world is queer except me and thee, | 
173 

Amicitiae longaevitate, 142 : 

“ An ass’s hoof alone can hold that poison- 
ous juice. , .” 172, 210 

And that’s how the favourite was beat, 208, 
250 } 


Annihilating all that’s made 

To a green thought in a green shade, 461 

Beamy bands, 461 ‘ 

“Consider the life of us—Oh, my cousins 
the dolls!” 461 

Bonus Berbardus non viden omnia, 136, 196 

But the iniquity of Oblivion blindly scat- 
tereth her poppy, 173, 214 

But with the morning calm reflection came, 
155, 197 ‘ 

“Do take a sober colouring from an 


eye... 1 
Eclipse first, the rest nowhere, 208, 250, 286, 
$22 


En vaine la terre te cache, etc., 80 
Etiamsi alii primam frontem tenebunt, te | 
sors inter triarios posuerit, inde voce. 
adhortatione, exemplo, animo milita, 11, 53 | 
Fast as a Church, 461 } 
Find Attica:—now point out your lands, 

etc., 80 
Hic finis, nomen ubique, 136, 196 
Hitch your wagon to a star, 155 
“Huddled in dirt the blust’ring engine 
lies,” ete., 118 : 
*“T am the Broad; she is the High,” 404. 


447 

If I win the battle, I will destroy your 
city, 178, 214, 250 ; : 

Tile Tyron rapidi per tot discrimina ponti, 
371, 412 

T’ve solaced me with scraps of song, 446 

Let not the sun in Capricorn go down upon 
thy Wrathe, 16 

Montaigne “broods 
thought.” 461 

Non omnibus dormio. 136 

“- potes in nugas dicere plura meas, 136, 


eternally over his 


Oneratus, honoratus, 136. 196, 233 


SUBJECT INDEX. 
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| Quotations:— 


Sunt qui non habeant, est, qui non curat 

habere, 136 
“ That place that does contain my books...” 

245, 286 

The abborred estate of empt 

The high mettled Racer, 44 

The heathen swore the earth was flat, 444 

Their sometime selves the same throughout 
the year, 461 

The idea of God must be destroyed, 404 

The one [brutality of mobs] may “ break 
out like a wild overthrow.” 461 

There comes at last an illness to which 
there may be no convalescence, 461 

The total of all our sciences is as nothing 
compared with the sea of ignorance upon 
which we float like exhalations that now 
are and now are not, 352 

The wild joys of living, etc., 461 

The world’s a bubble, 155, 197, 214 

This is no my ain house, 461 

Waiting for something not for me, 461 

We are all of us wanted, but not very 
much, 420 

We discover the shadow feared of man, 461 

Weihaiwei the only stronghold remaining 
to China, 208 

What a spark is he dwindled into, 80 

Winter birds earth-born companions, etc., 
461 

R 


Railings, Iron, and their removal, 52, 86, 214 

Rainsford Settlers in America, 32, 85, 103, 119, 
392 (Corrigendum, 198) 

Ramsay (Allan), Painter, works by, 388 

Rankyn Family of Keppok, 79, 124 


shades, 461 


| Records, French (Mem.), 235 


Record Society, Devon and Cornwall, 
for 1934 (Mem.), 235 

Red Coat of the Army under Fire, (Mem.), 
163, 209 

“Red Dane,’ The, curious epithet, 135, 178, 286 

“Red Gauntlet,’ by Sir Walter Scott, queries 
from, 263, 301, 341, 375 

Red Horse, The, at Tysoe, 349 

Redwood (Rev. Francis Mary), 
diamond jubilarian, 47, 83 

* Reformades ” in Bunyan’s ‘Holy War,’ 85 

Reformation Martyrs, 190 

Regent’s Park, Inner Circle gardens re-named 
“Queen Mary’s Gardens,” 368 

Registers, Parish, regulations 
search of, 25, 64, 82, 101, 136, 192 

Reims (Douai), the English College at, 153. 

Relics at Assisi, 12 

~~~ (Guido) Prints, whereabouts of original, 


Report 


an episcopal 


concerning 


a tele anonymous, advantages of, (Mem.), 


“Rewards and Fairies,” 


of words 
wanted, 350 


origin 


| “* Rhetor Regie Navarre,” 98 


Pompeios juvenes Asia atque Europa. 136. | 
196 


Silence deep as that “ before the winds were 
made,” 461 


Rheumatism, a cure for, 456 
Riddel Brackets at Rowlstone, 30 
“R.M.,” initials of poet who wrote 


g 3, , mit ; * Caw, 
Caw,” his identity wanted, 277 


Spectaundum est semper ne magna injurial | Roach Bis David), and Capt. John Fergu- 
' son, +o 


fiat, 136, 196 
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Roach (John), of Whitehaven, 206 

** Robin, The Pious,” and Wordsworth’s refer- | 
ence to, 370, 410 

Robinson (Mary), her poem of Rudel the T 
badour, 242 

Rood, T he Holy, of Lisle, 

Roper (John), Amanuensis 2? Father Augustine | 
Baker, 226, 285 

Roper (Margaret), her descendants, 154, 191, 
232, 243. 284, 321, 356, 392 (Corrigendum 360) 

Rosamond, Fair, ‘portrait of, 98 

Rossetti’s (Dante Gabriel) ‘ Beryl Song,’ echoes | 
of Poe in, 77 

Rowlstone, Riddel Brackets at, 30 

Royal Borqugh. Oldest, 444 

Ruins, Sham, for the South of England, list | 
of wanted, 97, 139, 194, 230, 321, 354, 464 

Russell (James) and James Cox, 207 

Rutter (Margaret) and Isaac Oxhey, 
marriage wanted, 442 

Ryder Street, Mahomed of, 226, 266, 303 

“Rye Farm, Banstead,” information as to its | 
situation wanted, 10, 53 


Ss 


“‘Sabbath,’”’ a misnomer for Sunday, 52, 140 
St. Allyss, Church of, Lansallos, 220 
St. Anthony in Meneage, Church of, Cornwall, 


St. 
St. 
St. 
St, 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St, 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 


details of 


Bartholomew’s Church, Lostwithiel, 259 
Brevita, Church of, Lanlivery, 219 
Carantoc, Church of, 6 

Columb, Major, Church of, 5 

Conan, Church of, 44 

Corentinus, Church of, 42 

Crowena, Church of, Crowan, 6 

Cuby, Church of, 44, 152 

Cuthbert, Church of, Cubert, 7 

David, Church of, Davidstow, 48 

Enodock, Church of, 74 

Erith, Church of. 45 

Felix, Phillack, Church of, 437 
Finbanns, Church of, Fowey, 

Flock, Church of, 75 

Genwyns, Church of, 76 

George, Pilgrim bottles, of, 21, 38, 56, 119 

German’s, Church of. 111 

Gluvias Church of, 112 

Gorran, Church of, 112 

Grade, Church of, 112 

Hyderock, Church of, 219 

John Chrysostom, relics of, 12 

Justin Penwith, Church of. 437 

Kew, Church of, 182 

Levan, Church of, Cornwall, 258 
Mabe, Church of, Cornwall. 295 

Mabyn, Church of, Cornwall, 295 
Macra, Church of. Cornwall, 296 

Maden, Church of, Cornwall, 296 
Manacan, Church of, St. Antonius. 
wall, 296 

St. Marnarch, Church of, Ladreath, 219 

St, Martin by Looe, Church, of 258 

St. Martin Outwich, City, Church of, 164, 212 

St. Mary the Virgin, Tansor, Northants, details 
wanted of, 385 


76 


Corn- 


| 
‘rou-| S 
| 


le 


‘ 
is 
q 


| 
| 
| 
| 


St. 
St. 


Mervyn, Church of, Cornwall, 330 
Metherian, Minster, Church of, 366 
. Mewan, Church of, Cornwall, 330 
5 Michael, Michaelstowe, Church of, 33 
st, Michael, Penkivel, Church of, 400 
‘t. Milan, Myor, Church of, 367 
st. Minven, Church of, Cornwall, 366 
St. Mullion, Church of, Cornwail, 366 
. Neot, Poundstock, Church of, 438 
. Neots, Church of, Cornwall, 367 
st. Newlyn, Church of, Cornwall, 399 
st. Pancras for Scotland, 315, ys. ¥ 462 
st. Patrick, Padstow, Church o 
. Peran, ‘Penan, Ultheroe, Charen of, 400 
x Pivan. Perranarworthal, Church of, 437 
Sts. Probus and Grace, Church of, Cornwall, 


438 
. Peter, Meragissey, Church of, 331 
. Peter, Silver, Church of, (Mem.), 381 
St. Philip’s, Birmingham, (Mem.), 325 
St. Stephen’s by Launceston, Church of, 257 
’ Symphorian, Forrabury, 75 
st. Thomas’s by Launceston, Church yy 257 
. Ubaldesca, information wanted of , 62, 138 
. Ursula in England, 134, 192, 211 
. Wenap, Cornwall, Church of, 152 


| Seints not formally canonized, 299, 337, 428 


Sakkard, Mystery of, (Mem.), 56 
Salisbury and Winchester, en regis- 
ter of, indexer to, 387, 


| — (Sir John) of Shropehire, parentage of, 


Son "Ma rino, 


details wanted of, 316, 373 
Schools, 


Three old, 


| Scotland Yard, New history of, 78. 123 


| Scott (Sir Walter), 


‘his letters ‘to Ballantyne, 
(Mem.), 145 


Se rope and Grosvenor, 10, 51, 87 
‘Sedan Chair, The,” author ‘wanted, 80 

Selina, the name, 207, 249 

“ Serenade, The,” Maclise’s picture, 190, 231 

Servant, costume of, 1670. 313 

Semitic as opposed to Aryan, 441 

Seville Cathedral, Musical Instruments in, 
17th Century, 171 

Shadwell, Dryden and Cowley, some notes on, 
94 

Shakespeare (William) and the 5th Earl of 
Derby, 406; and the Trinsells of Billesley, 
384; Lyley and “ Msop,” 312; reference to 
him in Mercurius Britannicus. 335, 375, 391; 
the name. at Bishop’s Tachbrooke, 348 

Shapter (Thomas), his parentage wanted, 19, 


Sharp (Granville) ob. 1831, inscription on ring, 
details wanted of, 388 

Sharp (William), memorial stone to, 61 

Shawls at Norwich, 154, 209 


| Sheep, Church, evidence of being kept, 118, 1% 


Shelley Family, 

Shelley (Perey Bysshe), his copy of the work 
of Dante. 385 

Sherborn Family, 351, 411 

“ Shock-headed Peter,” a query from, 

Shops, Old Tondon, 97. 140. 150 

Silk and Naples, 49, 141 
* Silver Jubilee.” significance of term, 78 


78, 122 


St. Mawgar in Meneage, Church of, Cornwall. Siaenst Legend. The date of, 99, 161, 213 
| § 


‘Sir.’ Priests Title of, 61. 108. 141, 178 


297 
St. Mena, Legend and Church of, 21, 38, 58, 119 | Skeletons, Inscriptions on foreheads of, 14, # 


particulars wanted of, 969 


Spicula: 
*Spide: 





SUBJECT 


of XVIII Cen- 


ng, London, at the beginnin 
“ Widows,” 80 


tury, 416, 439, 454; Printer’s 
ave-dealing in England, 261 
nart (Christopher) Society of, (Mem.), 145 
nijth and Vandeput, 66, 196, 205 
nijth, spelling of Surname, 32 

j ,, Jeremiah), 1653-1723, 8, 


(Corrigen- 


nedgus and MacRiagla, Bibliography of legend 
wanted, 
.’ origin of word sought, 336, 372, 409, 





gs and Ballads:— | 
Joseph was a tin merchant, 444 
Show me the Scotchman who doesn’t love | 
the thistle, 173 | 
The best of all ways—To lighten your days, | 
279 


The young May moon is beaming, love, 322 | 
yerates, the death of, 62 
laroli (Pietro Paulo Marie), details wanted | 
of, 459 
olicitor-General, The Letters Patent, of, 1768, 
omerset, South, Dialect words of, 188, 266 
og, construction of, wanted, 30 
lovereigns, English, burial places of, 98, 155. | 
173, 191, 208, 231, 247, 300, 355, 407, 463 
lowze, an early English trade term, 349 
loya Bean, Cultivation of, (Mem.), 398 
pain in the Middle Ages, 404, 464 
jpeculum, The, a periodical, 1830-40, particulars 
wanted of, 370, 409 
jpelling Reform and Sir James Murray, 370 
jpencer (Henry), Journalist, Biography of, 
wanted, 10, 87 
Spiculae, Icy, in the air, 
‘Spider, He has swallowed a,” 
ing wanted, 26 
jpruce Family, of Yorkshire, 263, 448 
“Squayling,” meaning of word, 313, 355, 389, 
430 


49, 104, 141 
origin of say- 


ttatues, Marble, with Brazen Heads, 

ick, inscription on, belonging to 
Arthur Sykes, Bart., 315, 358 

*Stock,” the flower a wild form of it, 423 

ttorm, The, of November 25, 1343, account 

wanted of, 371 

rz (Sophy), information wanted about, 


136 


the late 


itudy, Methods for Profitable, 28, 69 

Stukely, Avebury and the Druids, article by | 
Mr. Stuart Peggott in Antiquity, (Mem.), 181 | 
§ub-tenants and Lodgers in the XVII Century, | 
315, 355 

§udden, an unusual Christian name, 
Swallows in Winter, 80, 121 

§wift and Heywood, 236 

§wift (Dean), his verses “On Burning a dull | 
Poem,” 172, — 

Swinburne (A. 
Branktome, 443 
§word Blades, The Hollow, Company of, details + 
of, 207, 321, 357, 430 | 
§word-dancers in the North of England, 47, 87 


349, 409 


C.), his reference to Abbé de | 


| Sy - ester, 


| “ Tale of a Tub,” Predecessors of, 


Thompson (John), of Manchester 


INDEX. 481 


Surnames :— 


Anderson, origin of surname, 32, 141 
Dalby, origin of surname, with pedigree, 
277, 3 


Deeley, ig! of the surname, 95, 322 
Kettlestring, 9 
Lenderyou, origin and ey or this 
surname sought, 336, 373, 
Other, as a surname, 49, $5, or 
a, spelling of surname, 32 
Wellbeloved, as a surname, 97, 139 
—- Instruments, Old-time manufacture 
of, 61 
Sydenham Club, The New, its history, 60, 103 
Sydney (N.S. W), Epitaphs in, 457 i 
Sylvester (J. J. , mathematician, information 
wanted regarding family pattern portrait, 


Family of, 16 
T 


110 


* Tanglefoot ” and “ Boost,” 171 


| Taylor, the water poet. and Ben Jonson, 458 


Taylor (William), of Waxway, (1648), 135, 195 
Telephone ~ oa Microphone,” 241, 

Temple of Zion, Order of 277 

ay antaee (William Makepeace), his English, 


and Leeds, 
207, 26 

Thompson (Richard), of Manchester and Leeds, 
207, 26 


6 
Thompson (William), Book-plate of, found, 241 
Thomson (James), notes on two poems by, 274 
Thunder-storm lore, 457 
Tichborne Dole, The, 278 
Tight-rope-ist, a new word, 314 
Times, The, 150th anniversary oft, (Mem.), 1 
Times, The, in Pa ris in 1788, 
“Tincture, All,” meaning of term wanted, 62, 


272 


Tingling (Joseph), 1778, 33 
Tinker, Governor, and Governor 
116, 161 
Tiverton, Parliamentary History of, 225, 268 
Tobacco-Jar, Leaden, The, 171, 212, 248, 284 
= c o-plant, 
74 


Burrington, 


The; ‘John Frampton’s account 
m To go go _ Ruggins,” meaning of the phrase, 
5, 

rn on Quays, 243, 282 

Tools, Longevity of, (Mem.), 379 

Towers, Sham, for the South of England, list of 
wanted, 97, 139, 194, 230, 321, 354, 464 

Towneley (Richard), 1628,? 98 

Townsend (Canon George), his introduction to 
Pius IX, (Mem.), 19 

Touching Wood, origin of habit wanted, 26 

Transfer Pictures, origin and history wanted, 


61 

Travis (Deborah) (Mrs. Knyvett), biographical 
particulars wanted, 351, 390 

¥ Lecce, aggons, Robbery of Royal, 386 

T rees, the oldest English, 320 


Trip,” name used for a company of animals, 
35 


Trotman (Fiennes) of Shelswell, Oxon, 13 








482 





SUBJECT INDEX. 





Trusells of Billesley and William Shakespeare, 
384 


Tudor Ancestry, The, 207 

Turner (J. M. 
illustrated by, 206, 250 

Turtle, Captain Cook’s, 206 

Typewriter, The, earliest reference to, 384 

Tyrrell (Agnes), A Moravian composer of Eng- 
lish origin, 96 

Tysoe Red Horse, The, 34, 394 


U 


Uniform, Scarlet, The, (Mem.), 163, 209 

Unkinkable, a new word, 314 

“* Upholder,” unusual word, 96, 209 

Urquhart Family of Cromarty, particulars of 
the issue and descendants of wanted, 27 


Vv 


Vagabonds, Contes punishment of, 369 

Vandeput and Smijth, 66, 196, 205 

*Varsity, The, Rugger Match: Brothers on op- 
posite sides, 242 

Vaughans, The, of Tretower, 33, 65 

Vaux (Léon), details wanted of, 404, 449 

“Velox,” author of book of bicycles, his iden- 
tity, 406, 449 

“Vine,” or Lead Pencil, 80, 124 

‘Vita Nuova,’ a Sonnet from Dante’s, 133 

Volkvo: Volkow, 284 

Volkow: Volkov, 284 

Volunteers, Surrey, Commissioned Officers of 
the, 1794-1845, 129, 146, 167, 184, 202, 220, 230, 
238, 283, 448 


Ww 


Wagner Family, 124 : 

Wallace (Sir Donald Mackenzie), in Yougo- 
slavia, 334 

Walton (Henry), F.S.A., particulars wanted of, 
7 


3 
Warbeck (Perkin), and Richard, Duke of York, 
09 


Ware (Isaac), information wanted regarding 
descendants or relations, 190 

Watchmakers, Lancaster, biographical details 
wanted of, 460 

Watchorn Family, origin of, wanted, 117, 196 

Watling (Thomas), 32 

Watson (Sir William), and ‘ Earls of Warren 
and Surrey, 298, 355, 411 

Watt’s (Robert), ‘ Bibliotheca Britannica,’ 244, 


282 
Weddings, Penny, meaning and origin of ex- 
pression wanted. 26, 106, 376, 428 
Welby Family, information of, 335, 374, 428 
Wellbeloved as a Surname, 97, 139 


W.), Book of French Travel | 


Wemyss (Lord Wester), Life and Letters 
(Mem.), 398 _ 

Wenman (William), of Edwinstowe, Notts, 

Wessex Pre-Conquest, Stone Carvings, ( 


FS 


308 
Westminster Abbey, Muniments relating tp, 
64 


" Whipping the Cat,” origin of phrase wanted, 
316, 357, 392 
“ Whisp,” word used for a company of animals, 


Whistler (James), Memories of, (Mem.), 110 

White (Andrew), M.P. for Sunderland, parti- 

wns we age 140 oe 
Vhite Family of City of Durham, particulars 
wanted, 99, 141 “ 

White Races, The, (Mem.), 254 

Whitman (Walt), portait of wanted, 26, 193 

Whitman (Walt), and William Motherwell, 34 

Widdrington (Sir Edward), son of, information 
wanted about, 26, 63, 101, 122, 194 

“ Widows,” Printers’ Slang, 80 

Wiesner (Professor Julius), particulars wanted 
of, 388. 463 

Wilkison, Wilkieson or Wilkinson Families of 
Lothbury, 118 

William IV, Statue of, King William Street, 
removed to the Seamen’s Hospital Greenwich, 

and = Salisbury 


188 

Winchester Ecclesiastical 
registers of, indexes to, 387, 446 

Windmill, the oldest in Great Britain, 386 

Windows, old glass, heraldry in, 114 

— Castle, Royal Collectors at, (Mem), 


Wines in Fiction, 315 

Winkley Family, 351, 411 

Wogan (Sir Charles), his writings, 243, 384 

** Wood-louse,” Folk-lore of, 460 

Woodville (Elizabeth), The Journal of, 189 

Worcester Cathedral, Harcourt Effigy in, 18, 
19; 


3 

Words, New, observed lately, 297, 313, 331, 358, 
| $849 421 

Wordsworth (William) and his reference to 
| “The Pious Robin,” 370 

Wordsworth (William) and Charles Lamb, % 
Wyndham Family, 403 

Wyndham (Sir Charles) and the Culverwells 

Family, 290 
Y 


Yeats (W. B.) and Coppard (A. E.), a Literary 
Parallel, 314 


Yetsweirt (Nicasius) life of, (Mem.), 19 

York, Richard, Duke of, and Perkin Warhetk, 
309 

Yougoslavia, Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace it, 


334 
Young Family, information wanted about, # 








